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ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE   HEADER 

ON 

THE    IMPORTANCE   OF  UNDERSTANDING    BOTH 

SIDES,  AND   OF   EACH   PARTY  UNDERSTANDING 

THE   OTHER. 

The  State  Church  question  is  not  only  to  be  viewed  in 
general,  in  relation  to  England  and  Wales  and  its  historical 
position,  and  as  a  question  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  intermediate  class  of  outlying  people, 
and  especially  to  the  poor  man's  rights  and  endowments,  and 
the  constitution  and  institutions  of  the  country.  The  common 
deficiencies,  which  have  prevented  an  impartial  and  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  question,  in  the  discussions  and  statements  con- 
stantly occurring,  spring  from  mutual  ignorance  of  the 
contending  parties  ;  first  from  the  Church  not  knowing  the 
Dissenting  mind  ;  the  point  of  view  from  which  Dissenters  are 
accustomed,  especially  of  late  years,  to  look  at  the  matter. 

This  has  occasioned  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  the 
strength  or  weakness,  as  affecting  the  Dissenting  position  and 
views,  of  cei-tain  lines  of  argument.  Accordingly,  what  is 
advanced  with  confidence  on  the  one  side  is  sometimes  received 
with  derision  on  the  other — doubtless,  at  times,  an  ignorant  and 
conceited  derision,  but  not  always  so. 

It  is  not  too  fnuch  to  say  that  ignorance  of  the  present 
a(.-tual  position  of  the  Church  in  Wales  is  fostered  by  the  absurd 
and  confident  representations  or  misrepresentations  put  forth  by 
Liberation  advocates,  who,  as  they  profess  pre-eminently  to 
maintain  the  spirituality  of  religion,  ought  never  to  forget  the 
sacredness  of  truth,  and  the  duty  of  everyone  to  do  his  best  to 
ascertain  it  before  he  undertakes  to  declare  it. 
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It  is  the  corresponding  duty  of  Churelimen  not  as  mere 
controversialists,  but  as  honest  patriots  and  true  christians, 
believing  that  their  system  is  the  best  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  security  of  religious  life  and  profession,  to  do 
their  best  to  remove  any  such  misapprehensions  and  to  take 
t'very  opportunity  of  showing  the  more  excellent  way.  It  is 
with  this  object  that  the  present  volume  of  ^Velsh  Church 
History  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-Liberation 
Society's  Church  I  )efence  Leaflet  Campaign. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  urge  one  point  of  warning  on  those 
who  too  carelessly  cast  odium  on  the  Welsh  Church  and  Clerg}-; 
it  is  apt  to  re-act  upon  themselves  and  all  religion,  and 
when  the  populace  shall  be  taught,  if  ever  it  is,  to  look 
with  contempt  on  the  Church  and  the  Clergy,  it  will  not  be 
"too  superstitious  "'  in  relation  to  the  Chapel  and  the  ministry, 
nor  in  its  indiscriminate  repudiation  make  any  ''  invidious 
distinctions'*  in  favour  of  the  "  minor  prophets." 

"He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude 
that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to 
be,  shall  never  want  attentive  and  favourable  hearers, 
because  they  know  the  manifold  defects  whereunto 
every  kind  of  regiment  is  subject,  but  the  secrets  and 
difficulties  which  in  public  proceedings  are  innumer- 
able and  inevitable,  they  have  not  ordinarily  the 
judgment  to  consider.  And  because  such  as  openly 
reprove  supposed  disorders  of  State  are  taken  from 
principal  friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all  and  for 
men  that  carry  singular  freedom  of  mind  under  this 
fair  and  plausible  colour,  whatsoever  they  utter 
passeth  for  good  and  current.  That  which  wanteth 
in  the  weight  of  their  speech  is  supplied  by  the 
aptness  of  men's  minds  to  accept  and  believe  it. 
Whereas  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain  things  that 
are  established,  we  have   not    only  to  strive  with  a 


number  of  lieavy  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  think  that  liereiii  we  serve  the  time 
and  speak  in  favour  of  the  present  state,  because 
thereby  we  either  hokl  or  seek  preferment ;  but  also 
to  bear  sufh  exceptions  as  minds  so  averted  before- 
hand usually  take  against  that  which  they  are  loth 
should  be  poured  into  them." 

Kcc.   Pol.,  Book  1,  CJiap.  I. 

"Few  there  are  of  so  weak  capacity,  but  public 
evils  they  easily  espy ;  fewer  so  patient,  as  not  to 
complain,  when  the  grievous  inconveniences  thereof 
worke  sensible  smart.  Howbeit  to  see  wherein  the 
harm  which  they  feel  consist eth,  the  seeds  from 
which  it  sprang  and  the  method  of  curing  it, 
belongeth  to  a  skill  the  study  whereof  is  so  full  of 
toil  and  the  practise  so  beset  with  difficulties,  that 
wary  and  respective  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well  so  it  be 
not  long  of  them,  than  with  pain  and  hazard  make 
themselves  advisers  of  the  common  good." 

Ecc.  Pol.  Booh  V,  Chap.  I. 

Richard  Hooker,  horn,  1553,  died,  1600, 
Heavitree,  Exeter. 

Master  of  the  Temple. 


The  thanks  of  the  author  are  gratefully  accorded  to  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Colles,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  L.  Grant,  Hon. 

Sec.  of  the  Anti-Liberation  Society,  for  many  kind  suggestions, 
additions,  and  alterations,  made  in  the  text  of  the  following 
pages  during  their  progress  through  the  press. 


West    Front,    Llandaff   Cathedral. 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  WALES. 

The  three-fold  statement  of  the  Separatists  and  its  fallacies. — The 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Wales. — Diocletian's  iiersecution. — 
The  Council  of  Aries. — The  Pehujian  heresy. — The  "  Hallehijali 
Victory.'^ — The  cominy  of  the  Saxons. 

The  enemies  of  the  Church  in  Wales  are  masters  of  many 
arguments  but  of  few  proofs.  Their  mission  is  rather  to 
oonfuse  by  irrelevancy  and  misrepresentation,  than  to  convince 
by  reason  and  fact.  It  is  always  more  easy  to  destroy  than  to 
build,  and,  therefore  is  it  that  he  who  erects  a  Capitol  is  more 
worthy  of  the  world's  regard  and  esteem,  than  if  he  had 
wrecked  a  score  of  Palaces.  To  destroy,  without  the  ability  or 
desire  to  rebuild,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  possessing 
oneself  of  the  materials,  is  a  nefarious  act  that  would  be  stopped 
in  its  very  inception  from  motives  of  justice  and  right,  but  for 
the  prospective  gain  which  the  promised  partition  of  the  ruins 
affords  to  thousands.  In  other  words,  the  Church  in  Wales 
is  very  likely  to  be  again  seriously  assailed,  not  because  the 
fabric  is  weak  and  therefore  dangerous,  or  because  it  has  ceased 
to  afford  shelter  to  those  who  seek  it,  or  because  it  will  not  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  but  from 
political  motives  and  desires  of  personal  gain.  Of  the  latter  it 
is  not,  of  course,  often  convenient  to  si)eak,  but  questions  of 
policy  can  always  bo  discussed  with  every  appearance  of  honest 
enthusiasm. 
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Such  questions,  moreover,  are  always  supported  by  argu- 
ments that  seem  irrefragable  at  first  sight,  otherwise  they  could 
uot  obtain  more  than  a  perfunctory  hearing  even  from  a  shallow 
audience,  and  iu  this  way  thousands  of  people,  with  every 
desire  to  do  wliat  is  right  aud  proper,  are  in  the  first  place 
confused,  then  plied  with  bottomless  facts,  and  finally  seduced 
in  the  broad  light  of  day.  It  is  difficult  not  to  admire  the 
Machiavellian  subtilty  which  is  able  to  accomplish  these  things, 
but  very  difficult  to  dissipate  its  ill  effects ;  for  error  is  apt  to 
propagate  more  speedily  than  truth.  Its  tenets  are.  for  some 
reason,  easier  to  comprehend,  and  its  influence,  at  first,  by  far 
the  more  powerful. 

The  errors  spread  abroad  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  are  numerous,  persistent  and  aggressive,  and  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  believed  in  by  many  who  have  not  the 
means  of  refuting  them,  even  if  they  had  the  time  and  ability  tO' 
do  80.  A  cut  and  dried  argument,  though  fallacious,  is 
invariably  constructed  with  extreme  subtlety,  in  fact,  the 
inherent  truth  of  an  argument  cannot  be  guaged  but  by  a 
process  precisely  the  reverse  of  its  construction.  Little  by  little 
it  must  be  dissected,  and  the  worthless  parts  destroyed.  The 
truth  stands  out  at  last,  and  very  little  of  it  there  is  as  a  rule ; 
but  before  the  dissecting  process  was  applied,  the  whole  corpus 
was  fair  to  look  upon,  affording  no  presage  of  the  disease  and 
rottenness  within.  "  If  circumstances  lead  me,"  says  Hamlet, 
''I  will  find  where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid,  indeed, 
mthin  the  centre."  And  so  it  happens  that  a  deceptive 
argument,  if  of  any  apparent  worth  at  all,  is  always  steadily  and 
patiently  moulded  on  a  fragment  of  truth;  it  is  "a  lie  with  a 
circumstance  "  to  support  it. 

Let  no  one  think,  therefore,  that  error  is  self -betraying,  or 
that  the  glamour  of  the  truth  Avill  dissipate  its  shadow,  else  had 
not  Galileo  lingered  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  or 
Milton  and  SalmasiuSj  the  two  most  learned  men  of  the  century, 
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quarrelled  and  abused  one  another  without  stint,  for  that  both 
of  them,  iu  searching  for  the  truth,  had  lost  their  way. 
Nothing  is  apparent  that  has  not  been  critically  examined,  and 
the  only  way  of  testing  the  arguments  brought  forward  once, 
and  certain  to  be  brought  forward  again,  to  destroy  or  injure 
the  Church  iu  Wales,  is  by  tearing  thera  to  pieces,  examining 
the  facts  upon  which  each  shred  depends,  and,  above  all,  by 
showing  that  those  facts,  so  called,  are  inventions,  coined  for  a 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  to  deceive  as  many  people  as  possible. 
It  would  be  disiu  f^enuous  to  mince  words  in  the  face  of  so  grave 
an  issue,  raised  by  such  means. 

Now,  the  first  assertion  made  by  the  Separatists  is  threefold 
in  its  composition.     They  say  that 

THE  WELSH  CHURCH  IS  A  SEPARATE  AND  DISTINCT  CHURCH,  ALIEN  IN  ITS 
ORIGIN,    AND    SUPPORTED    AGAINST   THE   WILL    OF    THE    PEOPLE,  TO    THEIR 

DETRIMENT. 

At  first  sight  it  would  not  appear  to  matter  whether  the 
Church,  as  established  in  Wales,  is  really  distinct,  or  whether 
it  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  Church  in  Enoland,  but  the 
distinction  is,  in  reality,  very  important ;  for  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  Welsh  Establishment  is  distinct  and  altogether 
independent  of  any  other,  then,  of  course,  there  could  be  no 
possible  objection  to  dealing  with  it  on  a  sepai-ate  basis.  What 
the  opponents  of  the  Church  wish  to  do  is  to  attack  the  Welsh 
Establishment  first,  and  they  cannot  do  this  without  attacking 
the  English  Establishment  also,  if  the  whoh;  Church  is  entire 
and  indivisible ;  if  it  is,  in  fact,  one  Church,  then  it  must  stand 
or  fall  as  a  whole,  and  this  would  be  highly  inconvenient,  for 
llie  time  is  not  yet  "  ripe  "  for  the  ruin  of  the  English  Church, 
and  the  division  of  the  spoil.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an 
immediate  attempt  to  disestablish  the  English  Church  would 
fail,  so,  at  all  hazards,  it  must  be  kept  out  of  the  "region  of 
practical  politics,"  at  any  rate  for  the  present.     The  assertion 
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that  "the  Welsli  (Miurcli  is  a  separate  and  distinct  Chnrch  " 
is  made  for  a  purpose,  like  every  other  assertiuu  with  which  we 
sliall  liave  to  deal,  and,  like  most  of  them,  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  that  "  The  Welsh  sees  are 
simply  four  sees  held  by  th(^  suffragans  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  province  as  much  as  any 
four  English  sees  in  that  province,"  is  amplified  by  his  further 
utterance  :  "  It  is  practically  impossible  to  separate  the  case  of 
England  from  that  of  Wales."  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  last  sentence.  It  is  clear  enough,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  will  have  to  explain  it  away  if 
they  can,  or  to  admit  that  their  minds  have  undergone  a  radical 
change  during  the  last  few  years.  This,  perhaps,  would  call 
forth  no  great  expenditure  of  enerj^y,  and,  moreover,  everyone 
is  entitled  to  change  his  mind ;  nor  is  there  anything  derogatory 
at  all  in  the  renunciation  of  error,  however  openly  or  publicly 
expressed  the  recantation  may  be. 

We  may  fairly  take  it  then,  that  the  practical  impossibility 
of  separating  the  case  of  England  from  that  of  Wales  will,  by 
this  time,  have  become  possible  enough,  and  that  a  reminder  of 
past  opinions  will  do  little,  if  anything,  to  stem  the  tide  that 
rolls,  even  now,  towards  the  Church  porch.  We  can  hear  the 
peculiar  shell-like  murmur  of  the  advancing  sea  ;  presently  we 
may  hear  its  roar.  Past  opinions,  and  even  deliberate  expressions 
of  opinion,  are  like  a  badly  constructed  breakwater,  useful  enough 
in  August  and  fair  weather,  but  fit  only  to  be  swept  away  and, 
if  needs  must,  di'iven  out  of  sight,  block  by  block,  when  the 
winter  storms  come  on.  Under  circumstances  of  great  national 
importance,  the  indecency  of  reminding  an  advocate  of  something 
he  said  to  the  contrary,  last  week  or  last  month,  is  too  apparent 
to  need  elucidation. 

But  the  advocates  of  Disestablishment  in  Wales,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  say  that  the  Church  as  by  law 
established  there,  is  not  only  a  distinct  Church,  but  that  it  was 
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forced  on  the  people  by  a  foreign  invader.  They  say  it  is  an 
alien  Church,  a  Church  of  the  Saxons  and  of  the  Normans,  and, 
later  on,  of  the  large  landowners  and  squires,  who  prop  up  its 
rotten  fabric  against  the  wishes  of  the  down-trodden  natives  of 
the  soil.  These  points  must  be  examined,  for  if  they  are  true 
in  substance  and  in  fact,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sooner 
the  Church  in  Wales  is  swept  out  of  existence,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  everyone,  even  for  the  few  who  are  supposed  to  be 
interested,  for  personal  reasons,  in  supporting  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Wales  cannot  be  historically  assigned  to  any 
particular  year,  nor  are  the  circumstances  surrounding  its 
origin  as  clear  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  event  taken 
place  no  more  than  a  few  centuries  ago.  The  night  of  time  has 
few  historians  whose  works  survive  to  our  own  day,  and  much 
that  happened  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  has  been  forgotten, 
or  altogether  lost.  Neither  conservator  nor  abolitionist  can  cite 
absolute  and  unequivocal  facts  in  support  of  their  arguments 
for,  or  a.gainst,  the  first  establishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales ; 
the  most  they  can  do  is  to  reason  by  deduction,  and  if  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  consistent  with  incidents  subsequently 
well  established,  then  the  preponderance  of  probability  is  in 
favour  of  what  may  be  called  the  sequence  of  events,  as  disclosed 
on  a  bird's-ej'e  view  of  the  whole  scene,  mapped  and  laid  out 
something  after  the  "manner  of  a  child's  puzzle. 

Such  a  puzzle  justifies  its  solution  when  all  the  pieces  that 
form  it,  fit  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
obviously  correct  in  its  final  development,  it  matters  not  which 
piece  was  first  laid  down,  or  what  difficulty  may  have  been 
experienced  in  the  early  constructive  stages. 

The  facts  or  circumstances  surrounding  the  existence  of  the 
primordial  Church  in  Wales  are  not  seriously  in  dispute 
because  they  cannot  be  maintained  or  denied.     We  are  told  in 
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the  AVc'lsli  liarclio  Triads*  that  Bnin,  the  sou  of  Llyr  Llediaith, 
was  tlie  first  Christian  missionary  to  Cambria,  and  that  tlie  first 
(•liureli  was  built  at  Llandaff  by  Lleiifer  Mawr.  Notliing  more 
is  kuowu  of  these  early  founders  of  the  faith,  except  that  Bran 
was  the  father  of  Caractacus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Cunobelin.  king 
of  the  Trinobantes  and  the  same  who  maintained  an  heroic 
resistance,  for  nearly  two  years,  against  Aulus  Plautius  and 
Ostorius  Scapula,  the  Koma;i  Pro-prfetors.  Caractacus  was 
finally  defeated  at  Caer-Oaradoc,  in  Shropshire,  and  being 
carried  to  Rome,  was  made  to  take  i)art  in  the  triumphal 
procession  before  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  Welsh  Triads 
report  that  this  British  chief  lived  for  four  years  after  his 
capture,  and  that  his  children  brought  the  Christian  faith  into 
Britain  and  Cambria.  This  was  about  A.D  50,  or  nearly  1850 
years  ago. 

Whatever  amount  of  credence  may  be  placed  in  the  Triads, 
certain  it  is  that  in  the  year  303  the  Emperor  Diocletian  issued 
a  general  rescript,  designed  to  put  down  "the  Christian 
superstition,"  as  it  was  termed,  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
Empire,  and  though  the  clemency  of  the  then  governor  of 
Britain,  Constantius  Chlorus,  deprived  the  rescript  of  niucli 
of  its  terrors  "in  this  country,  it  seems,  on  the  testimony 
of  Lactantius,  that  two  Christian  martyrs,  both  Welshmen, 
named  Aaron  and  Julius,  suffered  at  Caerleon,  the  old  town  on 
the  Usk,  subsequently  famed  far  and  wide  for  its  tournaments. 
About  the  same  time,  St.  Alban  was  condemned  for  harbouring 
a  Christian  priest,  and  beheaded  at  Verulamium,  ever  since 
called  St.  Albans  in  honour  of  his  self-sacrifice  in  a  noble  cause. 

There  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Christian 
Church  was  firmly  established  in  AVales  at  the  time  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  for,  putting  aside  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
description  of  the  division  of  Britain  into  dioceses,  as  being  like 


*See  an  account  of,  and  extracts  from,  the  Welsh  Bardic  Triads,  by  Edward 
Williams,  called  lulo  Morganwg.     1794.     12mo. 
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most  otlier  of  liis  stories,  too  chimerical  for  implicit  belief,  there 
was  a  council  of  the  Church  held  at  Aries  in  311,  which  was 
attended  by  three  bishops,  one  from  London,  a  second  from 
York,  and  the  third  from  Caerleon,  tliat  is  to  say,  by  two 
British  bishops  ai^d  one  Welsh.  The  canons  drawn  up  at  this 
council  are  yet  extant ;  they  recognise  bishop,  priest  and  deacon, 
provide  for  matters  of  discipline,  refer  specifically  to  consecration, 
and  stipulate  generally  for  the  well-being  and  orderly  governing 
of  a  Church  which  was  then,  at  any  rate,  not  divided.  At  this 
period  the  British  Church  was  one  harmonious  whole ;  the 
Welsh  Church  was  not  distinct  from,  but  part  of  the  British 
Ohurch  ;  and  both  were  imder  one  and  the  same  government. 
No  sooner  had  the  Romans  left  Britain  than,  as  every  reader  of 
history  knows,  the  Picts  and  Scots  Hocked  in,  committing  the 
most  frightful  outrages,  and  utterly  destroying  every  semblance 
of  order  in  the  extensive  districts  they  ravaged.  This,  however, 
docs  not  seem  to  have  prevented  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  day  from 
indulging  in  controvers}''  among  themselves,  on  such  subjects  as 
the  nature  of  original  sin  and  divine  grace.  Tlie  Pelagian 
heresy,  which  commenced  somewhere  about  the  year  400  A.D., 
had  assumed  formidable  proportions  thirty  years  later,  and 
many  foreign  bishops  journeyed  from  Gaul  and  elsewhere  to 
confront  it  by  their  teaching.  Among  these  were  Germanus  of 
Auxerre,  Lupus  of  Troyes  and  Severus  of  Treves,  who,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Pope  Celestine,  condemned  and  suppressed  the 
doctrines  of  Pelagius,  and  opened  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy  in  many  dioceses  of  Britain.  When,  near  Mold, 
engaged  in  these  pious  offices,  the  bishops  and  their  followers 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  a  considerable  force  of  Picts  and  still 
fiercer  Saxons  at  their  door.  What  followed  is  described  by 
Constantius  of  Lyons,  who  knew  Germanus  well,  and  was 
doubtless  with  him  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

Constantius  says,  that  while  the  Picts  and  Saxons  were  intent 
on  plunder,  Germanus  or;i;anised  his  array,  such  as  it  was,  and 
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l)icking  out  some  light  armed  soldiers  sent  them  out  as  scouts  to 
(observe  the  pcoceediiigs  of  the  eneni}-.  The  harbariaTis  presently 
came  on  in  large  numbers,  and  then  Gerinanus,  receiving 
intelligence  from  his  scouts,  advanced  against  them,  standard  in 
hand,  he  and  his  men  the  while  shouting  "  Hallelujah,"  a  cry 
that  reverberated  from  the  surrounding  hills  and  HUod  the 
enemy  with  amazement.  The  superstitious  Picts  and  Saxons, 
doubtless  believing  that  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  had  been  let 
loose  among  them,  fled  to  their  ships,  numbers  being  drowned 
in  the  river  or  crushed  to  death  in  the  general  rout. 

Such  is  an  outline  cf  the  account  given  by  Constantius  of 
the  historic  "Hallelujah  Victory,"  though  he  attributes  it  not  so 
much  to  the  fears  of  the  enemy  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
of  Germanus  and  the  potency  of  the  word  he  uttered.  Making 
every  allowance  for  a  not  unnatiural  desire  to  attribute  this 
stampede  to  Divine  causes,  there  is  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  an 
engagement  of  some  kind  did  take  place  between  the  Welsh 
Christians  and  the  Pagans  on  Welsh  soil.  Tho  name  Maes- 
garmon,  or,  as  the  English  call  it,  "  The  field  of  Germanus," 
still  distinguishes  a  village  not  far  away  from  Mold,  while  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  neighbouring  country,  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  description  of  the  scene  as  given  by  Constantius. 

It  may  be  asked  :  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question  ( 
Of  itself,  much  ;  and  the  evidence  is  one  more  link  in  the  chain 
that  will  be  forged  to  the  end.  The  presence  of  Germanus 
and  the  other  foreign  bishops  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Britain,  shows  that  their  power,  be  what  it  might,  was 
co-extensive,  and  that  in  449  A.D.,  at  any  rate,  the  Church  was 
whole  and  undivided. 

This  same  year,  449,  brought  the  death  sentence  of  the 
Celtic  Britains  in  its  train,  for  Hengist  and  Horsa  landed  in 
Thanet,  and  the  Saxon  supremacy  speedily  made  itself  felt. 
By  the  conquests  of  the  Saxons  the  island  was  replunged 
into  that  state  of  barbarism  from  which  it  had  been  rescued   by 
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the  Uomaus.  Little  by  little  the  Britons,  Picts,  Scots  and 
Lowlanders  alike,  fled  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  in  dismay, 
where,  struggling  with  poverty  and  engaged  in  constant  warfare, 
either  among  themselves  or  with  the  common  enemy,  they,  too, 
relapsed  into  indifference  to  everything  but  the  stern  necessit}^ 
of  self -protection,  and  once  more  the  darkness  of  Paganism 
brooded  over  every  part  of  the  island,  except  in  a  few  specially 
favoured  spots  which  were  comparatively  free  from  Saxon 
encroachment.  One  of  these  was  Carnarvonshire,  in  some  parts 
of  which  a  bishop  held  sway.  His  name,  Tudwal,  is  still 
associated  with  "St.  TudwaFs  Island,"  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
South-eastern  coast  of  Carnarvon,  just  at  the  entrance  of 
Tremadoc  Bay.  Paulinus  was  another  bishop,  of  still  greater 
note,  who  flourished  in  the  evil  times  that  came  with  the  Saxon 
invasion.  He  built  a  monastery  at  Whitland.  in  Carmarthenshire , 
which,  in  after  years,  became  famous  as  one  of  the  centres  of 
learning,  from  which  missionaries  were  despatched,  even  to  the 
Saxons  themselves. 

These,  and  a  few  other  historical  facts,  are  all  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  dark  ages  that  followed  the  Saxon  invasion,  but, 
though  few,  they  are  important,  for  we  find  that  while  the 
English  Church  had  been  entirely,  if  not  altogether  swept  away, 
a  remnant  of  the  Welsh  branch  of  it  yet  remained,  and  that  the 
clergy,  who  had  fortified  themselves,  so  to  speak,  among  the 
rocks  and  mountains  of  an  almost  inaccessible  country,  were 
preparing  and  sending  out  their  messengers  to  the  very  people 
who  had  made  the  lowlands  a  desolation,  and,  by  degrees 
gathering  them  together  into  one  fold.  We  have  here  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  an  entire  Church  banished  for  a  time 
into  Wales,  and  that  Church  subsequent!}'  extending  its 
boundaries  until  it  embraced  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Even  if  the  Separatists  are  right  in  their  contention  that  the 
Churches  in  England  and  Wales  are  separate  and  distinct  now, 
as  heretofore,  it  is  clear  that  the  Welsh  ( 'hurcii  is  by  far  the 
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older  of  the  two  ;  that  while  Eiighind  was  i»luiiged  once  more 
into  darkness  and  barbarism,  there  yet  glimraerod,  among  the 
mountains  of  Cambria,  a  scintilla  of  the  light  that  had  onoe 
guided  the  footsteps  of  Roman  and  Briton  alike. 

If  the  two  (Churches,  as  we  now  see  them,  are  really  and 
truly  distinct,  then  it  is  also  clear  that  the  English  Cliurch  was 
subsequently  re-established  when  the  danger  attending  tlie 
Saxon  invasion  liad  passed  away.  There  can  be  no  escape  from 
this  position,  which,  indeed,  the  Separatists  might  fairly  be  asked 
to  adniit,  were  it  not  that  they,  with  an  extremity  of  caution, 
resolutely  and  on  all  occasions  decline  to  admit  anything 
whatever.  The  position  must,  therefore,  be  maintained  as  a 
fact  to  which  there  is  no  present,  and  very  little  prospect  of  any 
future,  opposition. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
witnesses  the  remnant  of  the  Church  firmly  ensconced  in  Wales, 
the  rest  of  the  island  being  almost  entirely  Pagan. 
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CHATTEK  11. 

THE    DEVKLOPMKNT    OV    CHRISTIANITY. 

aSV.  Augustine. —  The  conference  at  the  oak. —  77/^  attempt  t<f 
impose  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  its  failure. —  77j^  Church 
before  Augn-^tine. —  77/e'  fusion  of  the  British  and  Saxon 
Churches. —  77/t'  Clinrch  in  England  and  Wales  Jirmli/  consolidated 
bij  Theodore  of  Tarsus^  A.L).  <)t)H. —  77/^  undivided  Church. 

St.  Augustine,  "  the  apostle  of  the  English.''  cas  he  has 
been  called,  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  year  596,  with 
the  direct  intention  of  converting  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 
He  was  accompanied  by  several  monks  and  some  Frenchmen, 
who  acted  as  interpreters,  the  whole  party  numbering  rather 
less  than  fifty.  From  Thanet,  Augustine  sent  to  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  who  attended  the  monk  in  person  a  few  days 
later,  and  subsequently  appointed  him  necessary  subsistence  and 
a  dwelling  place  in  Canterbury,  the  capital  city  of  his  dominions. 
Four  years  later  Augustine  received  from  Pope  Gregory  the 
archiepiscopal  pallium,  with  authority  to  ordain  twelve  bishops, 
subject  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

In  603  Augustine,  with  the  concurrence  of  Ethelbert,  now 
converted  to  Christianit\',  summoned  a  conference  of  bisliops  and 
clergy  to  meet  him  at  Augustine's  Oak,  a  place  identified  with 
Austcliff  or  Aust,  in  Gloucestershire.  Here  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  British  bishops  to  observe  the  Romish  calendar  in 
the  observance  of  Easter,  and  to  urge  upon  them  other  points 
of  ritual.  The  answer  of  the  Welsh  bishops  was  that  they 
could  not  cast  off  their  ancient  customs  without  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  a  second  conference,  summoned  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  uniformity,  produced  no  better  result,  for  they  then 
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flatly  told  the  monk  that  they  would  do  none  of  the  things  he 
urged  upon  them,  nor  would  they  receive  him  as  their 
archbishop.  In  573  Columbanus,  the  Irish  missionary,  had  also 
defied  the  power  of  Rome,  maintaining,  as  did  the  bishops  at 
Aust,  that  the  British  Church  Avas  free  from  the  interference  of 
the  Pope. 

Now,  of  course,  arises  a  phase  of  the  old  dispute,  between 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
first  exercised  authority  in  this  island.  With  this  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  elaborate  the  subject  further 
than  to  say  that  it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  English  or  British 
(church  openly  defied  the  Pope,  even  at  this  early  date,  refused 
to  obey  his  orders,  and  insisted  upon  observing  the  practices 
of  their  predecessors.  The  present  English  Church  is  an 
extension  of  the  British  or  Welsh  Church,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  Papacy  which,  indeed,  has  made  many  attempts  to 
subjugate  it  to  its  rule,  but  has  always  failed. 

One  example  of  such  an  attempt  is  worth  mentioning  here, 
for  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  historians. 
It  in  noway  affects  the  relative  positions  of  what  the  Separatists 
insist  upon  describing  as  the  Churches  of  England  and  Wales, 
but  it  is  useful  to  remember,  as  a  verj""  cogent  argument  against 
the  impression  that  the  Church  is  nothing  better  than  a 
schismatic  Church  in  revolt  against  its  master  in  Rome. 

In  1282  the  then  Pope  sent  his  private  chaplain,  by  name 
Almeric  de  Montforte,  to  England,  with  a  charter,  actual  or 
pretended,  wnich  he  said  had  been  granted  by  King  John. 
This  charter  authorised  the  Pope,  for  the  time  being,  to  collect 
tithes,  regulate  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  generally  to 
exercise  complete  supervision  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Why,  if  the  English  Church  was,  at 
that  time,  subject  to  Rome,  it  should  have  been  found 
necessary  to  plead  the  charter  of  John,  or  any  other  license, 
except  the  Pope's  personal  authority,  is  not  apparent ;  but  so  it 
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was,  and,  under  cover  of  it,  Alnieric  set  to  work  to  obey  the 
behests  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  His  career  was  short,  for 
the  ofPending  cleric  was  promptly  arrested  by  order  of  Edward  I., 
and  immured  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
the  English  King  caused  an  immense  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
considerable  correspondence  was  exchanged  with  Rome  on  the 
subject,  though  nothing  came  of  it  until  tlu;  month  of  April. 

On  the  21st  of  that  month,  Almeric  de  INIontforte  was 
brought  from  prison  to  the  little  chapel  "  juxta  Ecelesiam  apud 
Novum  Tempi um,"  which  was  standing  almost  to  our  own  day, 
and  there  discharged  from  custody  on  imdertaking  solemnly, 
in  writing,  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  once,  and  never  to  return  to 
it  again  without  the  consent  of  the  King.  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  Pope's  chaplain,  with  an  account  of  his 
discharge  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  witnessed  it, 
including  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishops  of  Bedford  and  Leicester,  and  a  copy  of  the  bond  he 
was  compelled  to  enter  into  before  he  could  obtain  his  liberty, 
are  fully  set  out  in  the  first  volume  of  Rymer's  "  Eoedera," 
under  the  date  in  question.  The  original  documents  are  still 
extant,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  Kecord  Office  by  the  curious. 

But  to  return.  Augustine's  failure  to  over-ride  the  Church 
in  Wales  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  the  faculty  of 
prophesying  disasters.  He  told  the  assembled  monks  tliat  if  they 
would  not  join  in  peace  with  their  brethren,  they  should  be 
warred  upon  by  their  enemies,  and  that  they  should  undergo 
the  vengeance  of  death  ;  and  with  that  they  parted,  apparently 
in  anger.  When  the  monks  of  Bangor  were  slaughtered,  almost 
to  a  man,  in  613  A.D.,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Chester, 
their  fate  was  held  up  as  a  solemn  warning  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  also  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  grim 
prophec}''  of  Augustine. 

But  neither  threats  nor  persecution  could  shake  the  faith 
or  undermine  the  determination  of  the  Welsh  Churchmen,  for 
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when  did  the  "Welsh  ever  have  a  Church  thrust  upon  them  ?* 
Long  before  Augustine  set  foot  in  Thanet  there  were  bishopries 
in  Wales,  and  it  was  these,  with  their  highly  developed 
organisation,  that  he  wished  to  subject  to  the  see  of  Home, 
rather  than  the  nebulous  institutions  of  the  Saxons,  which  it 
would  take  the  life  work  of  many  saints  to  consolidate  into  the 
smallest  nucleus.  St.  David,  the  Patron  iSaint  of  Wales,  died 
about  600  A.D.,  having  founded  the  bishopric  of  Menevia,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  St.  David's.  A  few  years  later  that  of 
Llandaff  was  firmly  established  by  Dubricius,  while  the 
bishoprics  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  are  older  than  either, 
having  been  founded,  respectively,  in  522  and  560  A.D. 

At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Augustine  all  these  bishoprics, 
with  the  exception  of  Llamlaff,  were  securely  instituted.  Cadoc 
the  Wise,  the  cousin  of  St.  David,  had  already  founded  the 
Abbey  of  Llancarvan,  in  Griamorganshire,  and  fourteen  churches, 
notably  at  Pendenlwyn,  Llangattock  Lenig,  Llanmaes,  and 
Pentyrch.  Cadoc,  by  the  way,  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
identical  with  Sir  Galahad,  one  of  Arthur's  knights. 

Contemporary  with  Cadoc  was  Gildas,  the  historian,  who 
died  about  570,  and  whose  work  is  extensively  quoted  by  Bseda 
in  the  introductory  chapters  of  his  "Ecclesiastical  History." 
When  Gildas  died,  Augustine  was  not  jet  prior  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  and  knew  nothing  of 
Britain,  perhaps  not  even  the  name. 

Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mission  of 
Augustine  was  semi-political,  and  that  the  Pope's  great  object 
was  to  obtain  control  of  the  well  organised  Church  in  Wales, 
with  its  emoluments,  endowments  and  edifices.  The  emissary 
failed,  as  we  have  seen,  and  then,  and  not  before,  he  set  himself 
to  work  to  convert  the  Saxons  who  dwelt  beyond  the  confines 


•"  Now  in  the  Faith  have  they  "  (the  Welsh) "  been,  amongst  all  the 
people,  the  strongest,  as  is  before  said,  because  that  by  no  tribulation  could 
they  be  compelled  to  forsake  the  Faith."  Foxe's  Acts  ami  Monuwciitf 
Ed.  1H44,  vol.  iii..  p.  144. 
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of  Kent,  and  succeeding  in  this,  fairly  earned  his  title  of  "  Tlif 
Apostle  of  the  Saxons." 

Laurentius  succeeded  Augustine,  and  wa-;  speedily  made 
to  understand  what  his  predecessor  would  not  acknowled<!;(',  that 
the  whole  British  Church  in  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  alike, 
would  have  none  of  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  He  bitterly 
complains  that  Dagau,  one  of  the  bishops  of  that  day,  would 
not  so  much  as  eat  in  the  same  house  with  him.  Augustine's 
curses,  like  chickens,  had  come  home  to  roost,  and  the  Roman 
agents  found  themselves  deposed,  and  their  meddlesome 
interference  resented,  by  the  very  Church  they  had  hoped  to 
acquire  without  opposition. 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  lauding  of  Augustine, 
the  Grospel  had  been  preached,  with  greater  or  less  success,  over 
all  England,  and  the  Saxon  Church  was  in  full  possession  of 
parts  of  Norfolk  and  all  the  country  south  of  the  Thames.  The 
rest  of  the  country  remained  under  the  rule  of  the  ancient 
British  Church  until  the  Council  of  Whitby  in  664,  when,  by 
agreement  with  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  England  was  ceded.  In  688  the  Strathclyde 
Britons  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and,  20  years  later,  the 
Britons  of  Somerset  and  Devon.  In  768  the  Bishop  of  Bo,ngor 
conformed  to  the  tenets  of  the  English  or  Saxon  Church,  and 
in  777  the  whole  of  South  Wales  did  the  same,  though  it  was 
not  until  about  1000  A.D.  that  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
held  full  and  undisputed  sway  over  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
this  they  retain  to  the  present  day. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  never  before  had 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  exercised  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  in  Wales,  for  during  the  time  of  King  Alfred 
(849--901),  Hubert  "the  Saxon"  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  by  the  then  Archbishop,  and  Asser,  a  monk  of  that 
establishment,  relates  that  two  bishops  of  Llandaff  were  also 
consecrated  at  tlip  same  time.     Asser  was  a  Welshman,  yet  he 
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■was  appointed  to  an  English  bishopric.  There  was  never  any 
■dispute  at  all  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Church — British 
and  Saxon — only  a  just  feeling  of  resentment  at  the  inter- 
nieddlinp;  of  Augustine  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  Easter, 
and  other  matters  of  ritual  which  formed  subjects  of  dispute 
■elsewhere  in  Christendom. 

In  668  Theodore  of  Tarsus  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  it  was  who  organised  the  Church  as 
established  in  England  and  Wales  and,  until  recently,  in 
Ireland,  on  a  firm  basis.  Though  more  under  the  power  of 
Rome  than  it  had  been  when  its  only  abiding  place  from  its 
enemies  was  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  it  was  still  a 
national  and  strictly  independent  Church.  The  Romish  power 
was  never  full  and  complete.  Its  encroachments,  evidenced  by 
the  promulgation  and  attempted  enforcement  of  new  docti^ines 
from  time  to  time,  were  always  resisted.  Mariolatry,  for 
example,  Avas  unknown  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  was  enforced  here  at  the  point  of  Norman  swords,  and  then 
followed  frivolous  and  barbarous  constitutions  heaped  upon  the 
Church  by  the  Papists,  as,  for  example,  the  mandate  of  Thomas 
Arundel,  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  l-'39il,  warning 
men  "  to  worship  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  at  the  ringing  of  the 
morning  bell,  as  at  the  ringing  of  curfew,"  and  granting  a 
forty-days'  pardon  "  to  everyone  who  should  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  '  Salutation  of  the  Angel '  five  times  at  the 
morning  peal  with  a  devout  mind,  '  toties  quoties,'  "  as  often  as 
they  pleased. 

Such  pardons  were  cheap  indeed,  though,  as  already 
intimatt-d,  we  are  not  now  interested  in  explaining,  nor  is  it  at 
all  necessary  to  explain,  <it  this  stage,  the  points  in  difference 
between  the  Anglican  and  the  Romish  Churches.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  that  the  latter,  though  it  may  have  thrust  itself 
4ipon  us  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  has  invariably  been 
made  to  understand  that  its  presence  is  not  wanted,  and  that  its 
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doctrines  and  siipiTslitions  cannot  exist  sidt-  hy  sidi-  with  the 
teachings  of  tlie  Church  which  liave  existed  almost  from  the 
time  when  Caiactacus  opposed,  though  vainly,  the  eagles  of 
Rome,  and  Diocletian  sent  the  first  British  martyrs  to  the  block. 

For  this  reason  is  it  that  new  Rome  was  impelled  to 
follow  the  courses  of  tlie  old.  What  persuasion  fails  to  effect, 
force  may  accomplish,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  more 
closely  later  on. 

The  points  contended  for  at  this  stage  are,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  mission  of  Augustine  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  were  almost  precisely  the  same  as  those  held  by  Augustice 
in  common  with  the  whole  Christian  Church  throughout  the 
world.  What  little  difference  there  was  related  to  the  time  for 
the  observance  of  Easter,  the  method  of  administering  baptism, 
and  the  practice  of  shaving  the  head,  all  of  which  points  were 
ultimately  conceded  by  the  British  bishops,  doubtless  as  being 
matters  of  only  secondary  importance. 

In  other  respects,  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  was 
identical,  and  is  identical,  with  that  held  by  Churchmen  of  the 
present  day.  The  early  Church  may  have  been  in  communion 
with  Rome,  but  it  was  uever  subject  to  its  authority.  It  was 
never  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  any  period  of  its  existence, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  enslaved  and  impoverished  by 
successive  Popes,  to  an  extent  hardly  to  be  realised  by  any  who- 
have  not  the  whole  of  the  facts  before  them. 

If,  when  Augustine  preached  to  the  Saxons,  he  established 
once,  and  for  all  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  we  see  it 
now,  and  as  it  has  been,  though  with  many  changes,  for 
centuries,  then  truly  was,  and  is,  this  Church  an  alien  Church, 
forced  not  only  upon  the  people  of  Wales,  but  upon  the  people 
of  Enfflaud  as  well.  If  the  Church  in  Wales  is  a  branch  of  the- 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  the  fonn  et  orifjo  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  it  exists  to-day,  then  the  Separatists  are 
in  the  right.     The  Church,  in  that  case,  is  an  alien  one  which, 


"  throughout  its  whole    history,  luis  been    the  Church  of   the 
conqueror  and  invader." 

It  is,  in  that  case,  curious  that  it  shoukl  have  heen  tolerated 
so  long.  Augustine  has  been  dead  nearly  1300  years;  it  is 
nearly  1000  years  since  the  Welsh  bishops,  in  full  communion 
with  their  English  brethren,  agreed  to  abandon  a  few  tech- 
nical points  which  constituted  the  whole  matter  in  difference, 
and.  from  that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  neither  rivalry,  nor 
dissatisfaction,  nor  difference,  among  them.  The  whole  Church 
has  suffered,  and  grievously,  by  alien  interference,  backed, 
wherever  possible,  with  fire  and  sword,  but  the  advocates  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  who  talk  so  glibly  of 
an  alien  Church,  have  made  it  so  by  their  own  act  in  leaving  it, 
and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  bitter  animosity  and  jealousy, 
that  would  destroy,  and  scatter  among  a  hundred  sects,  the 
heritage  of  one  Church. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE    CHURCH    NATIVK,    NOT    ALIEN. 

IVie  Imprisonment  of  Wilfred.  —  The  first  Papal  Bull. — Sf. 
Dunstan's  PoHcy. — Expulsion  of  Romish  Clergy. — TJie  Korman 
Invasion. —  Temporary  Triumph  of  the  Church  of  Rome. —  The 
Conqueror  defies  Pope  Hildehrand  and  Rufus  robs  the  Romish 
Priests. — Resistance  to  the  Pope^s  Pretensions. — Baldwhi's 
Itinerary. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  further  with  the  argument 
that  no  alien  Church  has  ever  been  imjDosed  upon  the  Welsh 
people,  or  had  any  continued  existence  in  Wales,  for  stirring 
times  ushered  in  the  second  Millennium,  and  foreign 
Ecclesiastics  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  soldiers,  and  it  might 
be  said,  that  the  English  Church  is  an  offshoot  of  their 
barbarities  and  the  real  incubus  that  weighs  down  the  people 
of  Wales.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  said,  that  Henry  VIII. 
established  an  entirely  new  Church  and  forced  it  on  all  his 
subjects  alike.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  whole  and  undivided  Church  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1000  A.D.,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  exercised  undisputed  sway  over  the  four  provinces 
of  Wales  as  well  as  over  the  whole  of  England. 

The  lessons  which  the  Popes  of  Rome  from  time  to  time 
received  from  the  British  Church  when  endeavouring  to  enforce 
their  authority,  had  culminated  in  the  imprisonment  of  Wilfred, 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  by  which  the  Papal  authority 
was  sought  to  be  extended.  Wilfred  was  Archbishop  of  York 
and  on  a  proposition  being  made  that  the  diocese  should  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  he  protested  and  appealed  in  person  to 
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Rome.  The  Pope  decided  lliut  Wilfred  was  perfectly  justified 
in  opposing  the  contemplated  division  and  furnished  him  with 
a  Bull  which,  as  he  thought,  would  make  his  position  sure.  It 
had  precisely  tlie  contrary  effect  liowever,  for  on  his  return, 
Wilfred  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  thus  arose  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a 
Papal  Bull  being  introduced  into  this  Kingdom.  Later  on,  laws 
were  expressly  made  against  the  importation  of  Bulls,  but  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
never  ceased  for  a  moment  to  impose  its  authority,  if  not  in  one 
way  then  in  another,  wheneve)-  there  was  the  least  likelihood  of 
its  behests  being  obeyed. 

For  example,  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though 
possessing  all  the  powers  of  a  Papal  Legate,  which  prompted 
him  at  first  to  exclude  the  secular  clergy  from  their  livings  in 
favour  of  Romish  monks,  with  the  express  object  of  rendering 
the  Papal  power  absolute  in  the  English  Church,  nevertheless 
pleaded  his  independence  of  Rome  whenever  it  suited  his 
purpose  to  do  so,  and  on  those  occasions  he  had  no  compunction 
in  callijig,  as  witness  to  the  propriety  of  what  he  did,  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Church  as  it  was  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  Archbishopric.  He  one  time  excommunicated  a  powerful 
Baron  and  utterly  refused  to  remove  the  ban,  although 
expressly  offered  by  the  Pope  so  to  do.  He  replied  to  the 
Pope's  mandate,  that  until  the  Baron  saw  fit  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  Church,  he  neither  could  nor  would  have 
anything  further  to  do  with  him. 

Nevertheless  the  power  of  Rome  was  very  materially 
strengthened  by  St.  Dunstan  and  received  still  further  encourage- 
ment from  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  filled  the  Church  with 
foreign  clergy.  Durinn;  his  reign  monasteries  continued  to  be 
established  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Church 
acquired  no  less  than  about  a  third  of  the  land,  which  was  thus 
exempt  from  taxes  and  military  discipline.     Earl  Godwin,  who 
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had  espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  English  Clergy,  was  outlawed  at 
tlie  suggestion  of  tlie  Roman  Ecclesiastics,  but  returned  later  on 
to  take  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  them.  Every  foreign  Prelate 
in  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  but 
inclusive  of  Eobert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  banished, 
and  in  vain  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  redress. 

Godwin's  influence  over  the  pious  but  weak  king,  remained 
unshaken  till  liis  death  in  1054,  and  then  further  events  took 
place  which  illustrate  more  glaringly  than  ever  the  unity  of  the 
Church  and  its  resistance  to  every  description  of  foreign 
interference. 

Duke  William  of  Normandy  had  little  title  to  the  throne 
of  England,  but  he  had  great  incitements  to  make  up  for  his 
lack  of  justice.  The  reasons  that  led  to  the  conquest  of 
England  are  too  lengthy  to  be  r<^capitulated  here;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  Duke  William,  whatever  his  right  or  title,  was 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  to 
undertake  the  expedition.  The  Pontiff'  sent  him  a  consecrated 
banner  witli  an  Agnus  of  gold,  and  one  of  the  hairs  of  St.  Peter, 
and  lavishly  plied  him  with  promises. 

The  English  Clergy  viewed  these  proceedings  with  dismay, 
and  many  of  them  fought  in  the  Saxon  ranks,  at  Hastings  and 
elsewhere,  before  the  subjugation  of  the  country  was  complete. 
Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refused  to  crown  the 
victorious  monarch  and  was  deposed  by  Papal  legates  a  few 
years  afterwards,  as  being  too  dangerously  attached  to  the 
native  Church,  for  the  liking  of  the  Church  of  Pome.  The 
deposition  was  not  acquiesced  in  but  it  was  enforced  by  William, 
who  appointed  the  famous  Lanfranc  in  his  stead,  and  the  two 
together  proceeded  with  a  grand  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
reformation,  which  consisted  in  the  general  substitution  of 
a  foreign  for  a  native  clergy,  a  policy  which  commenced  with 
the  deprivation  of  Stigand  in  1070,  and  continued  for  many 
years.     At  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,   Wulstan,  Bishop  of 
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Winchester,  was  tlit-  only  lOiiglisli  bishop  who  remained  ii> 
possession  of  his  see. 

80  Williiuu  and  his  Norjnan  knights,  escpiired  by  the 
foreign  clergy,  rode  rough-shod  over  the  English  Church, 
but  only  for  their  own  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  laymen 
and  clergy  had  little  in  common  in  those  days,  and  that  tlie 
exiudsion  of  the  English  ecclesiastics  was  ]>art  of  a  j)()licy  ur^ied 
uj»on  the  ( Joncjueror  by  his  grasping  followers,  whose  claims  for 
offices  for  their  relations  and  immediate  friends  could  not  be 
denied.  At  any  rate,  though  William  thought  it  desirable  to 
conciliate  the  Church  of  Rome,  lie  was  v(>ry  far  from 
acknowledging  its  supremacy.  He  did  not  care  how  many 
native  clergymen  were  dispossessed  so  long  as  he  had  the 
patronage  of  the  vacant  seats,  nor  what  privileges  were  claimed 
by  Rome,  so  long  as  he  and  his  crown  were  left  in  possession  of 
their  freedom  of  action. 

At  this  time  Hildebrand*  was  Pope  under  the  title  of 
Gregoiy  VII.,  and  one  of  the  tenets  of  this  vain  and  imperious 
man  was  that  all  earthly  kings  and  princes  were  but  vassals  of 
the  li')ly  ^^ee.  He  accordingly  summoned  William  to  do 
homage  at  Rome  for  the  possession  of  England.  The  king 
refused  and  Hildebrand  pocketed  the  refusal  as  best  he  might. 
But  he  had  gained  his  point  b}^  paving  the  way  for  a  like 
demand  at  a  later  period,  when  possibly  it  might  be  to  the 
advantage  of  some  future  king  to  do  what  was  required  of  him. 
At  any  rate,  no  future  king  could  express  astonishment  at  such 
a  request,  seeing  it  had  been  made  in  identical  terms  to  the 
Conqueror,  whose  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  were  not 
suffitdcntly  marked  to  reflect  any  credit  on  his  character.     With 

*  Hildebrand  was  tlie  originator  of  Free  Church  Liberationism,  in  the 
effort  of  the  Papacy  to  escape  from  the  original  Imperial  "  Patronage  and 
Control  "  exercised  under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  object  aimed  at  by  this 
libera,!  ion  was  that  the  Papacy  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  Lay  Power, 
should  dominate  over  it. 

In  the  Homily  for  Whit  Sunday  the  name  of  Hildebrand  is  immortalized 
under  the  cognomen  of  '•  Hell-Brand." 
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some  such  argumeut  as  this  would  Hildebraud  solace  himself  in 
private,  well  knowing  that  his  successors  would  not  be  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  chance  or  Providence 
might  throw  in  their  way. 

But  William,  now  secure  on  his  throne,  and  having  no 
need  of  allies,  began  to  behave  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  He 
actually  ordered  that  no  Papal  Bull  or  Brief  should  be 
published  anywhere  in  his  dominions  without  having  been 
previously  inspected  by  himself,  that  no  Pope  of  Rome  should 
be  acknowledged  in  his  dominions  without  he  (William) 
sanctioned  the  succession,  that  no  decree  or  sentence  of  the 
Clerical  Courts  should  be  executed  against  any  of  his  tenants 
until  he,  himself,  had  approved  of  the  proceedings.  For  a 
time  the  Chiu'ch  of  Rome  was  too  humiliated  to  protest,  and 
when  Rufus  succeeded  his  father  and  Lanfranc  had  died  to 
make  room  for  Ralph  Flambard,  King  and  Archbishop  together 
were  so  oblivious  of  the  threats  and  fulminations  of  the  Popes 
that  they  proceeded  to  plunder  even  the  Romish  Clergy,  taking 
the  revenues  of  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  keeping  the  offices 
unfilled  for  years  to  make  the  emoluments  the  greater. 
Ecclesiastical  property  was  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder, 
who,  considering  that  he  had  been  robbed  himself,  proceeded  to 
rob  the  tenants  under  him  with  equal  promptitude.  The  clergy 
were  nothing  better  than  hirelings  all  the  days  of  Rufus,  and 
the  people,  who  hated  the  foreigners,  crept  secretly  to  their  own 
native  churches,  regarding  the  Roman  priests  as  slave-drivers, 
which,  indeed,  they  were. 

At  one  time,  though  this  was  in  the  last  days  of 
WilUam  I.,  the  Saxon  monks  of  Grlastonbury,  who  were  ground 
down  under  the  iron  rule  of  a  Norman  abbot,  were  ordered  to 
follow  a  certain  liturgy.  They  refused,  and  the  abbot  sent  for 
a  band  of  archers  and  spearmen,  who  fought  with  the  monks 
and  the  pe(jplo  under  the  shadow  of  the  altar  itself.  Several  of 
the  Saxons  were  killed  in  defence  of  their  ancient  office  and  the 
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church  was  stuck  thick  with  arrows  aud  strewn  with  broken 
furniture  and  vessels.  Even  twenty  years  of  I*opish  oppression 
had  not  curbed  the  spirit  of  the  Church  nor  changed  her  ritual 
and  customs.  It  was,  at  the  close  of  the  llth  century,  the  same 
undivided  Church  as  it  had  ever  been. 

When  E/ufus  was  sick  and  would  be  a  saint,  he  had  filled 
up  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  hot  haste,  though  he 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  recipient  of  the  see,  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  him  the  i' 1,000  wliicli  he  demanded. 
Anselm  was  the  Archbishop's  name,  aud  when,  in  1098,  he  set 
out  on  foot  as  a  pilgrim  to  Rome,  with  staff  in  hand  and 
wallet  by  his  side,  Rufus  seized  the  whole  of  his  property. 
The  Pope  sent  a  letter  to  the  King  requiring  him  to  restore  it, 
and  received  for  answer  that  unless  the  Papal  messenger 
instantly  quitted  the  kingdom  he  would  tear  his  eyes  out. 

The  troubles  with  Rome  continued  dui'ing  the  entire  reigns 
of  "William  II ,  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II.,  the  foreign 
clergy,  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  taking  advantage  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of 
Hildebrand's  fondest  hopes.  It  was  Stephen,  who,  from  motives 
of  policy,  conceded  a  final  appeal  to  Rome  in  all  ecclesiastical 
causes: 

In  Henry  II's  reign  the  pretensions  of  Rome  grew  so 
outrageous  that  the  King  determined  to  contest  them,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  not  only  the  barons  but 
the  prelates  (with  the  exception  of  Becket)  to  the  historical 
"  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  "  which  inter  alia  provided  that 
no  appeal  should  be  carried  to  Rome  without  the  King's 
consent,  that  no  tenant  or  servant  of  the  King's  household 
should  be  excommunicated,  that  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots, 
and  Priors  should  be  appointed  by  the  King  himself,  without 
outside  interference,  and  man}'  other  clauses  that  completely 
undermined  the  Papal  authority.  The  murder  of  Becket  and 
the  widespread  horror  it  inspired  once  more  operated  in  favour 
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of  the  Papacy,  and  the  King  was  forced  to  make  many 
concessions,  though  it  is  not  a  historical  fact  that  he 
acknowledged  either  the  Church  or  the  kingdom  of  England 
to  ho  held  in  homage  of  the  Pope,  as  is  persistently  asserted  in 
certain  quarters. 

The  reign  of  Richard  I.  is  almost  an  entire  blank  so  far  as 
ecclesiastical  matters  are  concerned,  but  in  that  of  John,  the  old 
controversy  was  renewed  between  the  Clergy  and  the  Pope  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  king  on  the  other.  The  former  sought 
to  interfere  in  every  possible  way,  the  latter,  equally 
unscrupulous,  conceded  all  points  which  did  not  involve 
pecuniary  loss,  and  resolutely  refused  the  rest.  History  has 
paid  few  compliments  to  the  memory  of  John,  who  would 
doubtless  have  wrecked  the  Church,  native  and  foreign  alike, 
for  a  consideration.  The  result  of  the  struggle  in  his  reign  was 
that  all  England  was  excommunicated,  and  the  foreign 
ecclesiastics  refused  baptism  and  all  the  other  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  so  that  men  had  no  liberty,  but  to  die  and  be  buried 
like  dogs.  John  yielded  at  last,  though  only  to  threats  of 
invasion  on  the  part  of  Philip  of  France,  and  then  to  appease 
the  Pope,  who  had  moved  these  forces  against  him  like  pawns 
upon  a  chess-board,  placed  all  England  and  Ireland  under  his 
suzerainty.  Thus,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  200  years,  the 
Papacy  had  its  way  for  a  brief  space,  though  not  for  long,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  the  Pope^s  chaplain,  pleading  this  very 
act  on  the  part  of  John,  attempted  to  levy  tithe  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  he  was  arrested  and  not  released  from  prison  until 
he  had  entered  into  a  bond  never  to  return.  This  monarch, 
indeed,  expressly  repudiated  the  fealty  to  the  Papacy  which  John 
had  granted  under  compulsion. 

In  1393  the  parliament  of  Richard  II.  passed  the  famous 

statute  of  PrcBmunire,  which  declared  that  the  crown  of  England 

was  held  of   no  one  but   God  alone,  a  fitting  sequel   to   the 

"  Statute  of  Provisors  "  (1350)  which  put  an  end  to  the  Pope's 

c  1 
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encroachments  on  the  rights  of  patrons,  to  the  act  of  1353  which 
forbade  appeals  to  Rome  under  pain  of  outlawry,  and  to  that 
of  1367,  by  which  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  promised  by  John, 
was  made  to  cease. 

But  Rome  never  sleeps,  and  during  the  weak  reign  of 
Henry  YI.  she  regained  much  of  her  influence.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (Cardinal  Kemp)  was  appointed, 
not  by  the  King,  but  by  the  Pope,  in  defiance  of  the  "  Statute 
of  Provisors,"  and  from  tliat  moment  aggressive  and  persistent 
demands  were  formulated  as  before,  sometimes  openly,  at  others 
covertly,  and  as  it  might  be  by  inference,  right  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  the  whole  Church  of 
Rome  received  a  blow  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 

The  Church  in  Wales  was  all  this  time  subject  to  much  the 
same  trials  as  her  sister  in  England.  Norman  fortresses  were 
erected  at  numerous  points  of  vantage,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  their  portals  the  Romish  Church  thrived  in  safety,  if  not 
always  in  peace.  Few  of  theii"  churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin — 
and  the  spots  where  they  stood  may  generally  be  known  by  the 
prefix  "Llanfair" — are  to  be  found  but  within  a  short  distance 
from  a  castle,  now,  perhaps,  a  mere  grass-grown  mound  or  heap 
of  ruins.  As  to  the  Saxon  churches  in  the  mountains,  they 
were  hardly  worth  taking  or  filling  with  Popish  priests,  and 
they  would,  perhaps,  continue  immolested  by  reason  of  their 
poverty.  We  have  no  record  of  them.  All  we  know  is,  that 
when  the  Church  in  Wales  became  subject  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  did,  about  the  year  1000  A. D., 
it  would,  to  some  extent,  share  the  fortunes  of  its  head,  and 
experience  many  of  its  vicissitudes. 

We  know  that  in  1187  Archbishop  Baldwin  made  a  tour 
through  Wales,  preaching  the  Crusade,  and  that,  while  there, 
he  improved  the  occasion  to  exert  his  metropolitan  authority  by 
performing  service  in  each  of  the  cathedral  churches,  "  as  a 
mark  of  a  kind  of  investiture."    The  account  of  this  "  Itinerary," 
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written  by  Giraldus,  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's,  is  yet  extant, 
and  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  A 
century  later,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  Wales  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  John  Peckham,  then  Archbishop, 
again  visited,  as  Baldwin  had  done,  all  the  Welsh  cathedral 
churches,  the  absorption  was  complete.  The  Church,  which  had 
hitherto  been  divided,  if  not  in  its  constitution  at  any  rate  by 
geographical  barriers,  became  whole  and  undivided,  even 
topographically,  and  has  so  continued  until  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    GREAT    REFOR-MATION. 

Causes  that  contributed  to  the  Reformation.  —  The  ''  Defender  of 
the  Faith.^"" — Divorce  Proceedings  against  Catherhie'of  Arragon. — 
Attack  on  the  Romish  Organisation. — Its  ruin. — llie  Church  free 
again. — The  forged  "  Decretals.''^ — The  first  Bible  in  Welsh. 

The  causes  which  directly  contributed  to  the  Reformation 
were  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  leading  finally  to  their  utter  abasement,  and 
secondly,  the  action  of  the  higher  classes,  who  envied  their 
wealth  and  disliked  their  encroachments,  which  had  now  become 
past  bearing.  The  examples  of  successive  Popes  had  not  been 
without  its  effect  on  the  clergy,  and  the  latter,  who  at  one  time 
had  been  content  to  take  their  orders  from  their  superiors,  now 
began  to  promulgate  them  for  themselves ;  so  that  the 
unfortunate  Church  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  England,  found 
itself  at  last  the  slave  of  many  masters.  Dui'ing  the  period  that 
immediately  preceded  the  Reformation,  the  Pope  had  established 
his  right  to  act  as  arbiter  in,  all  national  disputes,  and  claimed, 
moreover,  the  right  to  crown  and  dethrone  kings  at  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  His  office  was  naturally  obnoxious 
to  royalty  and  the  whole  train  of  functionaries  who  lived  under 
its  (rgis.,  while  his  power  of  enforcing  his  behests,  not  by  the 
employment  of  his  own  inherent  strength,  but  by  the  device  of 
setting  king  against  king  and  fermenting  internal  broils, 
became  a  source  of  the  greatest  danger  to  Europe. 

So,  also,  the  people  began  to  complain,  and  with  reason, 
for  not  only  were  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  aliens,  but 
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enormous  sums  left  the  country  annually  for  Rome,  to  be  there 
spent  or  stored  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  some 
organised  institution,  of  Avliieh  they  knew  little  or  nothing.  To 
their  minds  the  farmer  was  drained  of  his  income  for  the  benefit 
of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  across  the  seas,  and  of  liis  goods, 
for  that  of  a  down-trodden  Church,  which,  little  by  little,  lost 
its  hold  on  the  people  and  began  to  live  for  itself  alone.  All 
these  grievances  were  spread  broad-cast  and  enlarged  upon  by 
means  of  the  printing  press,  and  when  an  infallible  Bible,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  dominant  llomish  clergy,  began 
to  push  its  way  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
it  gradually,  but  surely,  undermined  all  that  was  personal  and 
selfish  in  the  so-called  infallible  Church.  The  Homish  system  of 
enforcing  its  authority  was  a  thing  apart  from  doctrine.  The 
latter,  in  its  purity,  had  hedged  itself  with  the  barriers  of 
truth,  which  time  would  have  extended,  until  the  whole  world 
was  brought  under  its  influence ;  the  former  was  a  personal 
matter  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  ecclesiastics,  who  at  last 
subordinated  truth  to  temporal  advantages. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Henry  VIII.  cared  very 
much  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but  he  was  not  slow  in 
adopting  their  grievances,  whenever  such  a  course  would  be 
likely  to  tend  to  his  own  advantage.  The  Reformation  which 
he  planned,  and  so  drastically  carried  out,  might  have  been 
postponed  for  many  years  had  not  the  Pope  utterly  mistaken 
the  character  of  the  king  or  been  so  blinded  by  self-confidence 
that  he  could  not  see. 

Henry,  at  one  time,  had  been  a  good  friend  to  Rome.  He 
wrote  vigourously  against  Luther,  upbraiding  him  for  his 
opinions  about  the  Pope's  pardons,  and  defending  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pontiff.  The  king's  book  was  printed  under 
the  title  of  '*  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorimi,"  and  there  have 
been  many  reprints.  Leo  and  Henry  were  hand  in  hand  in  all 
things  at  this  time,  and  when  the  former  presented  his  hopeful 
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pupil  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  as  a  reward  for 
his  disinterested  services,  the  understanding  between  the  two 
seemed  full  and  complete. 

The  ruin  of  the  Papal  power,  in  this  country,  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  8th  of  November,  1528,  when  the  king 
addressed  his  nobility  and  judges  in  the  great  hall  of  his  palace 
at  Bridewell,  and,  for  the  first  time,  laid  open  to  them  his 
doubts  and  scruples  concerning  the  legality  of  his  marriage 
with  his  dead  brother's  wife,  nearly  twenty  years  before.  The 
audience  received  the  news  in  silence ;  probably  not  one  among 
them  dared  ofi'er  his  congratulations  that  the  king's  mind  had 
been  thus  providentially  improved,  lest  he  should  ruin  his 
prospects,  perhaps  himself,  by  some  indiscreet  word  or  gesture. 
They  separated  and  said  nothing,  as  we  are  told,  though  they 
were,  one  and  all,  filled  with  amazement.  At  this  time  neither 
the  queen  nor  the  people  were  aware  that  Henry  had  already 
unburdeoed  his  conscience  to  Pope  Clement,  who,  in  his  turn 
had  appointed  two  of  his  cardinals,  Campeius  and  Wolsey,  to 
try  the  question  whether  the  marriage  coincided  with  the 
principles  of  God's  law  or  not. 

In  May,  1529,  the  trial  commenced  in  the  Black  Friars, 
but  the  two  judges,  not  really  wishing  to  give  a  decision  one 
way  or  the  other,  prolonged  the  hearing  to  the  end  of  July,  at 
which  time  the  ecclesiastical  vacation  began  at  Rome,  and  so 
threw  the  further  hearing  of  the  cause  over  until  October.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Campeius  was  called  home  by  letters  from 
the  Pope  and  so  the  King  at  last  saw  that  he  had,  all  along, 
been  tricked  and  deceived.  His  rage  broke  out  against  the 
Papal  authority,  and  it  fell  like  a  house  of  cards. 

First,  Wolsey  was  arrested,  for  infringing,  so  it  was  said, 
the  Statute  of  Prasmunire,  and  immediately  after,  the  King 
issued  a  proclamation  expressly  excluding  the  Pope's  authority 
from  England.  He  also  caused  the  whole  of  the  bishops  to  be 
prosecuted  for  aiding  and  abetting  "Wolsey  in  his  stubbornness. 
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The  bishops  submitted,  raising,  in  tlie  province  of  Canterbury 
alone,  a  sum  of  £100,000  which  they  thrust  upon  the  King  as 
a  peace  offering,  calling  him  "  the  supreme  head  of  the  Cliurch 
of  England,*  which  title,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  new. 

In  1533  the  Pope  excommunicated  not  only  the  King, 
but  the  whole  realm  as  in  the  days  of  King  John,  though  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  messenger  dared  travel  no  nearer  than 
Dunkirk  and  upon  the  north  door  of  the  church  there,  he  posted 
the  Bull.  The  Pope's  power  had  fallen  so  low  that  his 
anathemas  were  published  in  the  dark.  In  November,  lo34, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  declared  that  "  the  King's  Highness 
was  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  had 
authority  to  reform  and  redress  all  errors,  heresies  and  abuses 
in  the  same." 

This  Act  was  speedily  followed  up,  for  in  1035,  Cromwell 
in  his  capacity  of  vicar-general,  proceeded  to  make  a  visitation 
of  the  monasteries,  where  he  is  said  to  have  found  such 
evidences  of  shameless  immorality,  that  another  Act  was  passed 
transferring  such  of  these  establishments  to  the  crown  as  were 
not  of  the  annual  value  of  £200.  The  number  of  religious 
houses  at  this  time  dissolved  amounted  to  376  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  £32,000  was  transferred  to  the  exchequer.  Later 
on  the  larger  monasteries  shared  the  same  fate  and  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  in  England  and  Wales  vanished  into  thin  air. 
With  a  diabolical  minuteness  the  revenues  of  Bangor  were 
estimated  by  Cromwell  at  £151  3s.,  of  St.  David  at  i'426  2s.  Id., 
and  of  St  Asaph  at  £202  10s.,  the  last  named  see  thus  escaping 
an  early  wreck  by  £2  10s.  At  the  subsequent  dissolution 
however,  it  fell  with  the  rest. 

At  this  stage,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  the  moneys 
and  property  seized  by  the  Crown  at  this  period  have  never 

*John  Duke  of  Bedford,  regrent  of  England,  during  the  infancy  of 
Henry  VI.  styled  himself  "  Protector  of  the  Realm  and  head  of  the  Church  of 
England." 
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been  restored  to  the  Church,  whose  status  was  in  no  way  altered 
by  any  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  Church  still  remained  the  old  established 
institution  of  Saxon  times  and  all  the  Reformation  accomplished, 
or  was  intended  to  accomplish,  was  the  confiscation  of  its 
property  and  the  sweeping  away  of  exasperating  and  intolerable 
Romish  pretentions.  The  stone  which  Henry,  by  his  agent 
Cromwell,  threw  at  the  Church,  hit  the  Romish  superstitions 
which  had  been  engrafted  on  her  doctrine,  and  ground  the 
claims  of  the  Papacy  to  powder.  Cromwell's  act  in  seizing  the 
revenues  was  as  great  a  robbery  as  that  perpetrated  by  Rufus, 
but  the  reform  was  cheaply  undertaken  at  the  price. 

What  is  most  to  be  deplored,  is  the  unnecessarily  brutal 
manner  in  which  the  Church  was  stripped  of  her  possessions. 
The  vandals  who  undertook  the  spoliation,  spared  nothing  that 
the  hand  of  time  had  sanctified,  or  that  of  religion  touched. 
Priceless  books  and  manuscripts  were  wantonly  destroyed, 
tombs  were  sacrilegiously  broken  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the 
metal,  often  merely  lead  or  brass,  that  extolled  the  virtues  or 
the  lineage  of  those  who  slept  below,  silver  and  gold  plate  of 
exquisite  workmanship  and  of  a  degree  of  antiquity  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  now,  were  melted  down  and  sold  by  weight,  buildings 
of  an  architectural  beauty  unsurpassed  in  Europe,  were  wantonly 
defaced  and  in  many  cases  dismantled  for  the  sake  of  the 
materials,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  disgraceful  scene  of  plunder 
and  desecration,  the  destroyers  fought  with  one  another  more 
desperately  than  Roman  gladiators  of  the  days  of  Nero,  for  the 
possession  of  some  coveted  jewel  or  ornament,  that  all  wanted 
but  only  one  could  have.  The  ruin  brought  upon  all  that  was 
priceless  by  reason  of  its  antiquity  and  associations,  is  incalcul- 
able, and  the  only  ray  of  consolation  let  in  upon  these  dark 
days'  doings  is  that  the  abbots  of  the  larger  monasteries,  taking 
warning  by  the  fate  of  their  humbler  brethren,  may  have 
buried  their  choicest  possessions  deep  down  under  the  abbey 
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walls,  where,  perhaps,  they  will  be  found  in  future  ages,  when 
the  plough  shall  furrow  up  the  dust  of  Furuess  or  Denever. 

In  such  a  manner  was  the  reformation,  or  rather  obliteration 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Romish  Church,  brought  about  ;  as 
for  its  spiritual  claims,  those  also  were  taken  in  hand  and 
thoroughly  overhauled  by  the  King  and  his  advisers. 

In  1536  Henry  published  what  he  called  "  Articles  devised 
by  the  King's  Highness  to  stable  christian  quietness  and  unity 
among  the  people."  These  articles  touched  upon  abstruse 
questions  relating  to  the  sacraments,  upon  idolatry,  and  the 
proper  but  not  undue  honouring  of  saints,  upon  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  finall}'  upon  purgatory,  which  place  of  the  dead 
was  declared  for  ever  quit  and  free  of  masses  and  pardons, 
bought  for  so  much  money  by  the  dupes  who  were  fast 
journeying  thither  themselves. 

The  King  also  promulgated  certain  injunctions  whereby  a 
number  of  holy-days  were  abolished,  out  of  the  many  that 
interfered  with  the  routine  of  business,  pilgrimages  to  the 
shi'ines  of  saints  were  forbidden,  every  parish  throughout 
England,  "Wales  and  Ireland  was  to  provide  a  book  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  English,  and  another  in  Latin,  and  to  lay  the 
same  in  the  choir  of  the  church  "  for  every  man  that  will,  to 
look  and  read  thereon."  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Articles  of 
Faith  and  the  Ten  Commandments  were  to  be  plainly  recited 
in  English  and  not  in  Latin  as  heretofore.  Parsons  who  were 
non-resident,  were  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  income  and  if 
any  of  them  frequented  ale-houses,  or  resorted  to  dice  or  cards^ 
either  from  the  love  of  the  pastime  or  with  the  intention  of 
supplementing  their  incomes,  they  were  assured  that  they 
would  hear  of  it  again.  In  short  the  whole  ecclesiastical  edifice 
was  purged  of  goods,  money  and  doctrine,  with  a  thoroughness 
that  has  probabl}-  never  been  equalled  or  even  approached 
in  the  whole  range  of  history,  and  for  its  better  government  in 
the  future,  the  year  1539  witnessed  the  laying  on  of  "  The 
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Whip  with  Six  Strings  "  as  "  The  Six  Articles  "  were  called,  a 
bloody  act  that  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for  the 
death  by  fire  of  hundreds.  These  articles  were  insinuated  into 
the  King's  mind  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
afterwards  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  back  the  country  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Papacy  again.  "  The  Whip  with  Six  Strings "  was 
Henry's  last  important  act,  and  its  effects,  no  one,  least  of  all 
himself,  could  have  dreamed  of,  or  he  would  have  consigned 
the  measure  to  oblivion  on  the  prayer  of  Cranmer. 

In  the  days  of  King  Edward  YI  the  free  native  Church 
prospered  exceedingly.  The  scriptures  were  restored  to  the 
mother  tongue.  Masses  were  extinguished  and  abolished,  and 
one  uniform  order  of  Common  Prayer  was  established  through- 
out the  entire  Church  in  England  and  Wales.  This  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Liturgy  now  used,  which  received  its  final  revision 
in  1662. 

Everyone  knows  how  the  Church  of  Rome  regained  much 
of  its  power  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  what  use  was 
made  of  it,  and  how  Smithfield  was  turned  into  a  Grolgotha  in 
tlie  name  of  religion.  Mary  was  a  bigot  of  the  worst  type,  and 
in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the  Romish 
priests  who  haunted  her  court,  she  became  insane.  Her  one 
dominant  idea  was  to  bring  the  Chm'ch  again  under  the  power 
of  the  Pope,  and,  during  the  five  years  she  misgoverned  the 
country,  more  dangers  were  supposed  to  lurk  in  an  expression 
of  theological  opinion,  provided  it  did  not  agree  with  the 
notions  of  Bonner  and  other  emissaries  of  Rome,  than  in  all  the 
treasons  and  felonies  that  had  hitherto  usually  brought  men  to 
the  scaffold.  When  Mary  died,  in  1558,  it  was  a  good  day  for 
England,  but  a  very  bad  one  for  Rome.  Never  since  has  the 
Papal  power  been  exercised  in  this  territory  except  for  a  short 
time  during  the  reign  of  James  XL,  and  then  it  ruined  the 
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King,  and  was  directly  responsible  for  the  change  of  dynasty 
that  followed  upon  his  exile. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Papacy  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  its  lost  home.  The 
Pope  excommunicated  the  Queen,  and  authorised  Philip  of 
Spain  to  invade  England,  which  he  attempted  to  do  with  that 
ill-fated  fleet  "  The  Ai*mada."  Everyone  knows  the  story  of 
the  Armada  and  the  failure  of  the  last  forcible  attempt  to  thrust 
the  dominion  of  Rome  upon  the  Church  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  power  of  Rome  came  to  a  practical  end  with  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  though,  in  theory,  it  is  exercised  still. 
The  Church,  as  established  here,  is  even  yet  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  rebellious  child  who  has  gone  astray,  and  who  will,  some 
day,  when  he  has  wasted  his  substance  on  riotous  living,  return 
to  his  father  of  his  own  accord,  and  in  peace. 

This  is  the  theory  that  keeps  the  interest  of  the  Papacy 
green,  and  might  cause  it  even  to  blossom,  if  the  winter  of  its 
discontent  should  give  place  again  to  the  glorious  summer 
of  340  years  ago.  "  Glorious  for  them,  but  bitter  tears 
to  us." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  the  Church 
succeeded  in  finally  freeing  herself  from  foreign  interference. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Reformation  purified,  but  did  not 
substitute.  It  abolished  nothing  but  what  the  Romish  Church 
had  invented  and  unwarrantably  added  to  its  ritual  and 
doctrine. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  "Decretals"  upon 
which  that  Church  rested  its  supremacy  and  infallibility,  are 
now  admitted  to  be  forgeries.  These  "Decretals,"  which 
consist  of  certain  letters  and  memoranda  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  some  of  the  early  bishops,  and  useful  as  cogent 
evidence  of  what  the  original  Church  did  and  thought  in  its 
most  primitive,  and  therefore  its  best  days,  are  foimd  to  be  rank 
forgeries,  only  a  thousand,  instead  of  nineteen  hundred  years 
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their  doctrine  and  practice  on  their  teachings. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  Bible 
in  the  Welsh  language  was  printed  in  1588,  by  Christopher 
Barker,  of  London,  under  the  title  "  T  Beibl  Cyssegr-Lan,  Sef 
jr  hen  Destament  a'r  Newjdd."  This,  it  must  be  understood, 
contained  the  whole  Bible,  consisting  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  together  with  the  Apocrypha.  Detached  portions 
of  the  Bible  had  been  translated  and  published  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Eoman  element 
notably  in  1557,  and  again  iu  1562,  the  latter  under  a  statute- 
of  Elizabeth  which  enacted  that  the  "  Bible,  containing  the 
Xew  Testament  and  the  Old,  together  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  Administrations  of  the  Sacraments, 
shall  be  translated  into  the  British  or  "Welsh  tongue  .... 
shall  be  viewed,  perused,  and  allowed  by  the  Bishops  of 
St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  St.  David,  Llandaff,  and  Hereford  .  .  . 
shall  be  printed  and  used  in  the  churches  by  the  1st  of  March, 
1566,  under  a  penalty,  in  case  of  failure,  of  £40  to  be  levied 
on  each  of  the  above  Bishops." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    RISE   OF   THE   NONCONFORMISTS. 

Tfie  Policji  of  the  Stuarts — The  ^^  Book  of  Sports^' — The 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant'^ — The  Scheme  of  Reformation — 
The  Puritans — Their  Tenets — Presbyterians —  Independents — 
Baptists —  Quakers — Methodists —  Calvinists. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  so  thorough,  and  Elizabeth  had  so 
enthusiastically  supported  his  policy,  that  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  a  revival  of  the  once  dominant  party.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  than 
their  spirits  revived.  They  expected  much  from  the  son  of  a 
martyred  queen  who,  during  the  whole  of  her  life,  had 
systematically,  and  doubtless  conscientiously,  supported  the 
Church  of  Rome.  James  was,  in  name,  Presbyterian,  but,  in 
heart,  he  detested  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  that  body,  with  its 
ascetic  surroundings  and  "  kill-joy "  doctrines,  and  fondly 
imagined  that,  once  upon  the  English  throne,  he  would  find 
both  in  Church  and  State  an  unlimited  royalty  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  episcopal  Chiu-ch,  and  to  episcopacy  he, 
accordingly,  turned  his  face.*' 

The  direct  reply  to  this  attitude  "was  the  Gunpowder  Plot ; 
its  ultimate  effect,  the  imposition  of  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  effect,  "  that  otir  sovereign  lord  King  James  is  lawful  and 
rightful  king  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  Pope,  neither  of 
himself,  nor  by  any  authority  of  the  Church,  hath  any  power  or 
authority  to  depose  the  king  or  to  discharge  any  of  his  subjects 
of  their  allegiance  and  obedience  to  his  majesty,  or  to  give 

*  Gieseler's  '"Text  Book  of  Church  History."  vol.  iv.  p.  :!42. 
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license  or  leave  to  auy  of  them  to  bear  arms,  raise  tumults  or 
to  offer  any  violence  or  hurt  to  his  majesty's  royal  person, 
state,  or  government." 

Ever3'^one  who  enjoyed  an  official  position  in  Church  or 
State,  and  whether  in  England,  AA'^ales,  or  Scotland,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  styled  "  Great  Britain,"  had  to  subscribe  to  the  oath 
or  be  ousted  from  office.  But  James  went  further  than  this, 
for  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  theory  that 
the  Romish  and  the  English  Churches  were  so  closely  allied  that 
a  reunion,  as  he  called  it,  might  some  day  be  effected.  He, 
accordingly,  with  a  touch  of  that  strange  dogmatism  or 
"  king-craft,"  as  it  was  termed,  that  eventually  brought  his 
son  to  the  block,  proceeded  to  exploit  the  Church  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nonconformists,  and  to  thrust  his  crude  opinions  down 
their  throats.  In  1618,  for  example,  he  published  the  Royal 
Proclamation,  now  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Book  of 
Sports,"  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  detested  by 
many  churchmen,  as  well  as  by  all  dissenters,  insisted  upon  its 
observance,  thus  turning  tiie  Sabbath  day  into  a  day  of  pleasure, 
and  the  village  green  into  a  bear-garden. 

The  king  also  endeavoured  to  force  episcopacy  upon 
Scotland,  and  the  Church,  by  preaching  passive  obedience,  could 
do  nothing  to  quell  the  storm  that  immediately  arose.  James, 
in  fact,  was  at  such  enmity  with  the  Presbyterian  body  of 
Scotland  that  they  even  refused  to  pray  for  his  mother  when 
her  death  was  imminent.  They  had  styled  him  a  "  madman," 
"  a  reprobate  king,"  and  other  opprobrious  terms,  which  he  was 
not  slow  to  return  with  interest.  During  the  whole  of  his 
reign  he  was  in  perpetual  conflict  with  dissenters  all  over  the 
kingdom,  but  more  particularly  with  the  sour  and  bigoted 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 

Charles  I.  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  by 
his  agent,  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  turned  the 
Church  into  an  instrument  of  oppression,  with  the  infamous 
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courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commissiou  to  support  it. 
The  country  boiled  with  discontent,  and  the  stubborn  opposition 
of  the  framers  of  the  '*  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  and 
their  uncompromising  attitude,  added  fuel  to  the  flames. 

The  CJiurch  was,  at  this  period,  undoubtedly  distrusted, 
not  by  reason  of  her  teaching  or  the  example  of  the  clergy, 
which  were  satisfactory  enough,  but  because  of  the  action  of  her 
friends.  If  ever  there  was  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
petition,  "  Heaven  save  us  from  our  friends,"  we  find  it  here, 
for  the  Scotch  invaded  the  North  of  England,  and  open  war 
broke  out  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  fanatics  of  all 
kinds  and  of  every  degree  of  obliquity  sprung  up,  and  sects 
were  multiplied.  Positive  Christianity  began  to  decline,  and 
an  "'  age  of  reason  "  succeeded  the  simple  faith  of  a  hundred 
years  before.  The  Independents,  headed  by  the  Iron-side 
Cromwell,  grew  more  and  more  aggressive,  and  finally  forced  the 
king  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Scottish  army, 
which  immediately  sold  him  for  so  much  money  down,  to  his 
enemies.  In  less  than  two  years  he  was  brought  to  trial  and 
executed.  The  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  which  had  been 
purified  by  fire,  had  to  burn  yet  once  again,  this  time  with 
shame  at  the  desertion  of  her  children. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  original 
scheme  of  Henry  VIII.,  consisted  merely  in  a  transfer  to 
himself  of  whatever  supremacy  had  been  claimed  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  use  of  an  intelligible  ritual.  It  in  no  way 
interfered  with  essential  rites  and  doctrines.  The  course  of 
events  alone  induced  the  Reformers  of  that  day  to  assimilate,  in 
some  measure,  their  proceedings  to  those  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Continent.  The  Lutherans  fought  hard  for  religious 
liberty,  and  their  ideas  on  this  subject  were  appropriated  by  the 
English  Reformers  as  a  final  development  of  the  scheme, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  part  or  lot  in  its 
inception.      The   details  of   the  Reformation   plan  sprung  up 
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spontaueously  and  were  largely  moulded  by  current  event?* 
Under  Elizabeth  the  Act  ot  Supremacy  aud  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (both  passed  in  1559)  had  the  effect  of  placing  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  and 
prescribing  a  doctrine  which  could  not,  by  the  highest  flight  of 
imagination,  be  termed  elastic.  The  Church  was  not  broad 
enough  for  fantastic  shades  of  opinion,  and  thus  arose  the 
"  Puritans,"  a  generic  term  for  all  the  sects,  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  existence  of  the 
then  state  of  things,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  another 
reformation  on  popular  principles. 

The  Puritan  party  went  further  than  the  early  Reformers 
ever  dreamt  of,  and  attacked  the  Church  on  the  broad  general 
principle  that,  notwithstanding  the  cleansing  process  which  it 
had  undergone,  it  had  yet  within  its  system  remnants  of 
Popery,  and  it  was  this  to  which  they  particularly  objected, 
though  they  formulated  man}-  other  grounds  of  complaint. 

The  Puritans  claimed  that  the  Church  alone  was  competent 
to  restore  religion  to  its  original  purity,  and  that  the  State  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  or  that,  if  it  had,  its 
jm'isdictiou  had  been  imposed,  not  by  the  Divine  will,  but 
by  artificial  means,  e.g.,  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  also 
claimed  that  the  Bible  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  what  should,  or 
should  not,  be  done  in  and  b}'  the  Cimrch,  and  that  the  same 
authority  ought  to  regulate  her  practices.  That  those  practices 
being  the  outcome  of  man's .  invention  for  his  own  profit  and 
glorification,  rather  than  for  the  honour  and  praise  of  Grod, 
were  often  superstitious  and  to  that  extent  impious  and  profane. 
Lastly,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  an  abominable  and 
corrupt  Church,  whose  number  was  666,  that  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  the  beast  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ;  that  her 
liturgy  was  incomprehensible  and  blasphemous,  and  her  rites 
mummery.  Thus,  the  Puritans  insisted  upon  simplicity  in  all 
religious  observances,  followed  the  Bible  verbatim  et  literatimy 
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and  condemned  the  iuterfereuce   of  the   State  in  all  matters 
•ecclesiastical. 

The  first  Puritan  congregation  established  itself  at 
Wandsworth,  in  the  year  1572.  The  membei's  of  this  sect 
styled  themselves  "  Presbyterians,"  a  title  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  Church  and  derived  through  the  Greek,  Presbyteros  ^ 
"  Elder."  They  held  that  Presbyters  were  identical  with 
Bishops,  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaining  that  they 
were  synonymous  with  the  Priests,  and,  therefore,  a  distinctly 
inferior  order.  The  Presbyterians  proceeded  to  place  all  Church 
rulers  on  one  and  the  same  footing,  and  called  them  "  Elders,' 
maintaining  that  tliere  was  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for  the 
three-fold  ministry  of  the  Church. 

The  Congregationalists,  or,  as  they  were  and  are  still  called? 
Independents,  were  another  off-shoot  from  the  Church.  This  sect 
was  founded  by  John  Robinson  at  Leyden,  and  in  1616  was 
established  in  England  by  one  Jacob,  though  liobert  Browne, 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  credited  with 
being  the  promoter  of  the  schism.  Browne's  method  of 
purifying  the  Church  consisted  in  traversing  the  country  and 
denouncing  vestments,  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  everything  else 
which  had  the  least  touch  of  ceremonial  about  it.  He  also 
abused  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  threatening  hell  and  damnation  to  all  within  its  pale. 
Browne  established  a  sect,  but  did  not  succeed  in  forming  a 
congregation.  It  is  recorded  that  in  a  lucid  moment  he 
became  reconciled  to  the  Church  he  had  maligned,  and  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire. 
In  1030  he  died  on  his  way  to  Northampton  gaol,  having 
been  committed  there  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  In  temper  he 
was  probably  ungovernable,  in  act  violent,  and  in  disposition 
obstinate,  three  quaUties  which  are  indispensable  to  a  Reformer 
of  his  thoroughness.  He  said  that  the  Church  was  full  of 
abomination,  that  the  Prayer  book  was  nothing  better  than  a 
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Papal  Mass-book,  that  ordination  as  practised  in  the  Church 
was  blasphemous,  and  that  the  Church  was  not  a  Christian 
Church  at  all  but  an  institution  of  the  devil.  This  belief  was 
that  of  Cromwell  and  nearly  all  his  soldiers,  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  colonised  New  England,  and  of  a  proportion  of 
the  population.  This  sect  was  exceedingly  powerful  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Baptists  were  a  third  sect  that  seceded  from  the 
Church.  The  first  congregation  was  fonned  under  John 
Spilsbury  in  1633  and  ten  years  later  the  sect  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  possess  no  less  than  4G  congregations  in 
London  alone.  The  chief  tenets  of  the  Baptists  were  and 
indeed  are,  that  no  one  ought  to  be  baptised  but  those  who  are 
old  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  and  that 
total  immersion  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  rite.  A  shining 
light  among  this  community  was  the  notorious  Praise- Grod 
Barbon  or  Barebone,  who  established  a  meeting  house  in  a  top 
room  over  his  shop  called  the  "  Lock  and  Key  "  in  Fleet  Street. 
As  a  preacher  he  soon  made  his  mark  and  attracted  a  large 
gathering.  On  29th  November,  1G41,  Barebone  "held  forth'* 
for  five  hours  at  a  stretch,  shouting  anathemas  into  the  street 
and  causing  a  disorderly  crowd  to  assemble.  The  mob  attacked 
the  house  and  Barebone  and  his  audience  only  escaped 
by  crawling  over  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses.  A  contem- 
porary author  describes  the  treatment  accorded  to  one 
unfortunate  member  of  the  congregation  who  had  the  ill  luck 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  crowd.  "  At  length  they  cacht 
one  of  them  alone,"  he  says  "  but  they  kickt  him  so  vehemently 
as  if  they  meant  to  beate  him  into  a  jelly.  It  is  ambiguous 
whether  they  have  kil'd  him  or  no,  but  for  a  certainty  they  did 
knock  him  as  if  they  meant  to  pull  him  to  pieces.  I  confesse 
it  had  been  no  matter  if  they  had  beaten  the  whole  tribe  in  the 
like  manner."  Praise-God  Barebone  had  two  sons  whom  he 
christened     respectively,     "  Christ -came-into-the-world-to-save 
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Barebone  "  and  "  If-Christ-had-uot-died-thou-hadst-been- 
damned  Barebone,"  abbreviated  by  the  wicked  of  that  day  into 
"  Damned  Barebone "  by  which  name  he  was  universally 
known. 

The  "  Society  of  Friends,"  a  sect  of  Christians  now  better 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Quakers,"  was  a  fourth  offshoot  from 
the  Church.  Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  who  unless  report 
does  him  an  injustice,  was  not  at  all  the  peaceable  citizen  we 
should  expect  him  to  have  been,  judging  from  the  sobriety  of 
his  present-day  followers.  His  conduct  was  indeed  rude  and 
fanatical  and  that  of  his  disciples  often  past  bearing,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  persecuted  with  a  rigour  unknown 
since  the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  not  by  the  Church,  but  by 
all  the  Puritan  sects,  themselves  only  just  delivered  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission.  In  1658  for  example,  mere  proof  that  a  man  or 
woman  was  in  fact  a  Quaker  entailed  the  barbarous  punishments 
of  cropping  of  ears,  one  for  the  first  offence  and  the  other  for 
the  second,  whippings,  and  boring  of  tongues  with  red-hot 
irons.  To  be  called  a  "  Crop-eared  rogue  "  was  in  those  days 
equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  person  so  abused  had  been  con- 
victed for  being  a  Quaker  and  had  suffered  accordingly.  The 
Quakers  were  often  treated  in  later  days  with  savage  cruelty, 
particularly  in  America,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
retaliated  or  to  have  complained  with  the  vigour  that  inspired 
their  founder  and  some  of  his  early  adherents.  The  sect  is 
rapidly  decreasing,  but  even  should  it  altogether  cease  to  exist, 
it  will  leave  behind  it  memories  of  an  unobtrusiveness  and  yet 
firmness  of  purpose  as  well  as  Stirling  honesty,  that  might  be 
imitated  with  advantage  all  over  the  world. 

The  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists  and  the 
Quakers  are,  then,  the  four  oldest  bodies  of  Noncomformists  in 
the  Kingdom,  having  arisen  respectively  in  1072,  1616,  1633 
and  1646,  years  that  seem  but  as  yesterday  when  compared 
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witli  the  ages  that  have  passed  since  the  Chiirch  in  England  and 
Wales  looked  down  npon  the  ancient  Briton,  tlie  Roman 
legions  that  drove  him  to  his  mountain  fastnesses,  the  Sa.xon 
that  succeeded  the  Roman  and  the  Norman  that  acquired  the 
heritage  of  them  all. 

These  four  sects  are,  however,  old  when  compared  with 
some  others  that  are  to  be  met  with.  The  Methodists  for 
example,  only  date  from  1739  when  their  first  chapel  was 
founded.  Their  difference  with  the  Church  is,  however,  very 
trifling,  John  Wesley,  their  founder,  being  more  of  a 
"  revivalist  "  than  a  sectarian. 

Whitaker's  Almanac  for  1893  gives  the  names  or  titles  of 
nearly  300  different  sects  which  have  places  of  meeting  for 
religious  worship  in  England  and  Wales.  Among  them  are 
the  Calvinists,  belonging  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Associa- 
tion, the  only  sect  of  purely  Welsh  origin.  This  is  the  body 
by  which  the  Church  in  Wales  is  directly  threatened  at  the 
present  time.  Among  the  Nonconformists,  we  also  find  the 
Unitarians,  founded  by  Leelius  Socinus  in  or  about  1579,  the 
Moravians  who  appeared  in  1632,  the  Swedenborgians,  the 
Irvingites  and  many  more. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  Church  has  suffered 
through  the  defection  of  these  and  other  bodies  of  less 
importance,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  has  gained  much. 
Members  of  these  sects  evinced  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  they 
espoused,  an  enthusiasm  which,  though  mistaken  in  the  opinion 
of  churchmen,  was,  without  question,  honest.  Some  of  them 
also  set  examples  in  practice  as  well  as  in  precept,  which  must 
be  estimated  at  their  current-value,  and  that  a  high  one,  by 
every  man  who  honours  virtue  ami  justice.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  grim  Puritan  of  Cromwellian  times  and 
later,  if  he  were  genuine,  had  much  reason  on  his  side,  for  the 
habits  of  the  gay,  flaunting  cavaliers  were  not  always  consistent 
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with  what  they  had  been  taught  or  with  what  they  knew  to 
be  right. 

The  influence  of  a  Rochester  could  only  be  combatted  by 
uncompromising  severity,  and  this  the  early  Puritans,  to  their 
credit,  be  it  said,  frequently  assumed  with  genuine  satisfaction 
in  the  midst  of  seductive  surroundings  and  not  unfrequently  in 
the  face  of  worldly  profit  and  advantage.  In  other  words,  the 
Church  at  this  time,  had,  iu  realit}',  more  to  gain  from  the 
attitude  of  her  foes  than  ever  she  had  from  the  solicitude  of  her 
friends.  The  former  struck  hard,  but  the  extremes  to  which 
they  went  covered  them  with  ridicule  and  paved  the  way  for 
their  fall,  while  their  primitive  and  rugged  virtues  were  not 
without  their  value  as  an  example  and  a  warning ;  the 
latter  were  too  secure  in  their  own  conceit,  and  too  dogmatic 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  ritual,  to  be  anything  less  than  a 
perpetual  danger  to  the  Church  they  alfected  to  protect. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


NONCONFORJITTY    IX    WALES. 


(JromicelV s  attempt  to  establish  Nonconformiti/ — His  aclifiuie  '•''for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales  " — Hoic  it  icas  carried 
out — Collection  of  Tithe — Fall  of  the  JVo  neon  for  mist  Sect — 
Decline  of  the  Influence  of  the  Church — The  Secession  of  the 
Calvinistic-Methoclists —  Their  Position  nov. 

From  the  16th  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  "  the 
people  of  Wales  were  the  staunchest  churchmen  in  the  country." 
So  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  words  are  accurately  verified  by 
the  facts.  After  the  lleformation,  which  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
partly  a  protest  against  the  employment  of  a  ritual  which  was 
not  generally  understood,  foreign  ecclesiastics  were  expelled 
and  native  clergymen  took  their  place.  It  is  undoubted  that 
between  1570  and  1715,  some  thirty  Welsh  bishops  held 
jurisdiction  within  the  principality,  and  the  inferior  clergy  were, 
all  this  time,  largely  recruited  from  native  sources.  Even  the 
uncompromising  puritanism  of  Cromwell  and  his  Independent 
followers,  though  it  dominated  all  England,  had  very  little 
influence  in  Wales,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  were  Royalist 
at  heart  and  Episcopalian  in  sympathy.  Cromwell  speedily 
determined  to  bring  the  Welsh  to  tlieir  senses,  and,  with  this 
object,  instructed  his  chaplain,  the  fanatical  Hugh  Peters,  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  "  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales,"  as  he  termed  it. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1649  having  this 
title.  It  bears  Peters'  hall-mark  on  every  phrase,  and  was 
entrusted  to  the  regicide  Harrison  to  carry  into  effect.  Its 
object    was    the    abolition    of    all    parochial    ministries,    the 
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appointment  of  itinerant  preachers  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
regular  clergy,  and,  of  course,  the  confiscation  of  revenue. 
Parliament  passed  the  Bill  under  the  impression  that  Wales 
was  nothing  better  than  a  pagan  country,  and  its  people 
addicted  to  every  form  of  superstition  and  vice,  statements  to 
that  effect  being  openly  circulated  and  "  proved "  by  the 
production  of  all  kinds  of  testimony,  most  of  it  manufactured 
for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  some  sort  of  a  prima, 
facie  case  against  the  Church. 

No  sooner  was  the  act  passed  than  Harrison,  at  the  head 
of  a  swarm  of  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Quakers  even, 
Baptists,  Fifth  Monarchy-men,  and  a  very  plentiful  supply  of 
the  scum  of  the  English  ditches  and  gutters,  ravaged  AVales 
from  North  to  South.  Nothing  could  resist  their  burning 
zeal  to  reform  what  they  did  not  understand,  certainly  no 
Welsh  organization,  peaceable  or  hostile,  could  have  stood  for  a 
week  against  these  modern  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  called 
learning  a  branch  of  the  kingdom  of  Hell,  and  settled  ministers 
the  enemies  of  Christ.  Learning  was  indeed  proscribed,  the 
very  school -masters  being  turned  out  of  their  houses  and  ruined. 
To  be  seen  reading  anything,  except  the  Bible  and  the  psalms 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  was  to  court  deprivation  or 
persecution  as  a  malingerer,  as  one  who  was  too  supine  to  be 
trusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  godly,  and  who  might,  at  any 
moment,  if  only  the  opportunity  arose,  return  once  again  to  his 
wallow,  like  the  pig  in  the  Scripture. 

The  backslidings  of  the  clergy  were  reported,  with  every 
species  of  exaggeration,  to  Harrison  or  his  agents,  by  men  who, 
for  a  wage  of  eighteen  pence  a  day,  perambulated  the  country 
with  the  express  object  of  collecting  evidence.  These  rascals 
were,  many  of  them,  pedlars  and  travelling  tinkers  without  a 
scrap  of  education,  and  no  capacity  for  anything  but  perjury 
and  deceit.  They  earned  their  money  by  exaggeration,  and 
often     by     deliberately     inventing     the     necessary    eighteen 
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pennyworth  of  return  which  it  was  essential  they  should  make, 
if  not  cle  die  in  diem,  at  any  rate,  at  short  fixed  periods.  The 
result  was,  of  course,  a  foregone  conclusion  :  hardly  a  clergyman 
in  the  country  who  was  not  addicted  to  vicious  courses,  or  else 
a  drunkard  or  a  blasphemer  of  religion.  In  1G52,  about  120  of 
the  clergy  were  in  possession  of  their  benefices,  but  some  700 
[)arishes  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  were  without  any 
ministers  at  all.  It  reflects  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  clergy 
of  that  day  that  more  tlian  100  of  their  number  should,  by  the 
integrity  of  their  lives,  have  managed  to  preserve  their 
independence  in  spite  of  so  much  chicanery. 

Covetousness  was  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  much,  if  not 
all,  of  this  extraordinary  zeal.  Every  rector  who  was  expelled 
from  his  office  made  room  for  a  saint,  and  the  sequestered  tithes 
were  promptly  appropriated  by  the  dominant  faction,  who 
rendered  no  accounts,  and  certainly  spent  hardly  anything  for 
religious,  or  in  fact,  any  useful  purpose.  These  tithes  were 
collected  with  a  brutality  that  indicated  extreme  apprehension 
lest  some  other  servant  of  God  should  step  in  and  demand  his 
share.  The  Nonconformists  of  1649  and  the  ten  following 
years  were  like  so  many  hungry  dogs  growling  over  an 
insufficient  number  of  bones. 

The  Welsh  objected,  as  well  they  might,  to  pay  tithe  for 
the  support  of  itinerant  preachers  whom  they  hated.  They 
even  resisted  the  collection  of  it  and  drove  away  those  who 
came  to  decimate  their  fields  and  take  stock  of  the  contents  of 
their  barns,  for  the  tax-gatherers  took  tithe  after  a  peculiar 
method  of  their  own,  and  frequently  succeeded  in  getting  three 
or  four  tenths  instead  of  one,  by  the  simple  device  of  re-imposing 
the  tax  on  every  change  in  the  form  of  the  material.  When 
the  hemp  was  cut,  there  was  a  tithe  to  be  taken  of  that,  and 
when  the  rope  was  manufactured,  there  was  another  tenth  to  be 
extracted,  unless,  indeed,  the  wretched  farmer  hanged  liimself 
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with  it  in  despair,  iu  whicli  event,  the  whole  of  his  property 
would  be  swept  away  and  dissipated. 

The  discontent  of  the  AVelsh  was  great,  but  they  could  do 
nothing  to  resist  the  invasion.  As  soon  as  tlie  news  of  their 
disinclination  to  pay  tithe  reached  London,  a  strong  force  of 
soldiers,  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  sent  to  see  that  it  was 
regularly  paid.  And  all  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  return  for  the  enormous  sums  tliat  must  have  been 
collected,  for  in  IG-jl  we  find  tliat  a  petition  was  presented  to 
Parliament  by  some  lOjOOO  people  of  AVales,  praying  for  an 
enquiry  into  a  state  of  things  that  left  some  of  the  counties 
with  less  than  half-a-dozen  itinerant  ministers.  The  Parliament 
was  wroth  when  the  petition  was  presented,  one  of  the  fanatical 
members  saying  tliat  it  was  a  mere  demand  for  the  restoration 
of  a  lot  of  drunken  ejected  curates.  The  local  tithe 
appropriators,  or  rather  mis-appropriators,  got  up  a  counter- 
petition  signed  by  19,000  people,  most  of  whom,  as  it  was 
afterwards  proved,  did  not  exist  ;  they,  moreover,  threatened 
all  kinds  of  reprisals  against  those  who  had  dared  to  question 
their  honest}^  and  integrity  in  tlie  disposition  of  the  money  that 
had  come  to  their  hands. 

But  for  the  tithe,  the  Parliament  would  certainly  have 
declined  to  interfere,  but  here  was  a  case  of  much,  obviously, 
being  received  and  very  little  being  found,  so  an  order  was 
served  on  the  appropriators  directing  them  to  account  for  all 
the  sums  that  had  come  to  theii'  hands.  Thieves  themselves, 
they  knew  better  than  disobey  the  master-thief  at  Whitehall, 
and  so  accounts,  of  a  kind,  were  furnished.  It  is  probable  that 
the  three  years  congenial  work  of  tithe  collecting  produced 
somewhere  about  £-350,000 ;  under  great  pressure,  they 
accounted  for  less  than  £30,000.  Where  the  balance  had 
gone,  no  one  knew.  The  itinerant  preachers  certainly  did  not 
have^much  of  it,  for  their  salaries  amounted,  on  the  average, 
to  £25  a  year ;  little  was  spent  on  church  repairs,  only  a  mere 
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trifle  on  whitewash  and  cement,  to  give  the  House  of  the  Lord 
the  aspect  that  delighted  the  Puritan  heart,  and  a  small  sum  to 
the  neighbouring  mason,  for  chipping  evidences  of  idolatry 
from  walls  and  tombstones. 

There  are  people  at  this  day,  who  will  tell  you  that 
Cromwell's  interference  with  the  Church  in  Wales  was  forced 
upon  him  by  the  character  of  tlie  Welsh  people  ;  that  they 
were  in  fact  atheists  or  pagans  and  that  the  Church  wds 
directly  responsible  for  neglecting  them,  and  had  in  fact 
neglected  them  for  centuries.  Further,  they  say  that  the 
Church  was  a  hive,  full  of  drunken  dissolute  parsons  who  turned 
the  very  name  of  religion  into  a  bye-word  and  a  reproach. 
Perhaps  they  really  believe  all  this  and  much  more  to  be 
true,  but  if  so,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  over- 
looked one  clear  proof  to  the  contrary,  a  proof  which  seems  to 
be  almost,  if  not  quite,  conclusive. 

If  the  Church  neglected  the  people,  and  the  clergy  were 
corrupt,  how  comes  it  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
still  continued  paramount,  notwithstanding  the  irruption  of 
this  horde  of  barbarians  calling  themselves  Christians,  but  who 
stand  convicted  of  theft  and  many  other  forms  of  iniquity 
beside  ?  How  comes  it  that  Dissent  could  not  at  that  time  make 
any  headway  at  all  in  the  Principality?  In  1689  there  were 
only  two  Nonconformist  ministers  in  the  whole  of  Wales  and 
in  1715  there  were  but  fifty  dissenting  chapels  within  the  same 
area,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  from  the  time  Cromwell  tried 
his  experiment  of  "  propagating  the  gospel  in  Wales,"  for  a 
hundred  years  onward,  that  is  to  say  from  1649  to  1750  there 
had  not  been  eighty  Nonconformist  establishments  existing  at 
any  time  in  Wales.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  number  had  increased  to  nearly  400,  but  it  is  only  from 
about  1811  that  the  growth  of  Nonconformity  there  becomes 
at  all  marked. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Cromwell's  procedure  resulted  in 
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failure,  and  that  he  really  gained  nothing  whatever  for  himself 
or  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belooged,  by  his 
policy.  Even  the  material  solace  of  tithe  was  denied  liim,  and 
everyone  else,  save  the  limited  few  who  assisted  ia  its  collection. 
The  Puritans  robbed  the  Church  and  one  another  with  moody 
impartinlity,  and  their  condtict  is  one  illustration  of  many  that 
might  be  advanced  to  prove  that  the  fall  of  a  Church  never  yet 
contributed  uuything  to  the  wealth  of  a  people.  Even  the 
Reformation  of  King  Henry's  time,  made  no  one  the  richer, 
much  was  wilfully  destroyed,  more  was  stolen,  and  what  was 
stolen  was,  after  the  usual  habit  of  thieves  in  general,  wasted,  so 
that  no  one  was  ultimately  the  gainer. 

A  point  very  necessary  to  be  remembered  at  this  juncture 
is  that  the  Nonconformists  have  never  advanced  one  step  in 
Wales  without  the  Church  had  previously  drawn  back  a  step. 
At  times  the  discipline  of  the  Church  has  grown  lax  or  its 
organisation  has  been  made  use  of  by  unscrupulous  politicians, 
to  serve  their  own  ends.  At  such  times,  Dissenters  of  one  class 
or  another,  have  never  failed  to  make  headway,  but  on  the 
contrary  when  the  Church  has  been  passing  through  a  cycle  of 
prosperity,  they  have  decreased  in  numbers  and  their  affairs 
have  become  desperate.  In  Cromwell's  time,  dissent  of  any 
kind  made  no  impression  in  Wales,  because  there  was  no  room 
for  it. 

If  the  Church  had  systematically  neglected  her  duty  there 
would,  by  this  time,  be  no  Churchmen  in  Wales,  but  that  she 
did  not  do  so  is  apparent  from  the  large  population  that  yet 
trust  in  her  and  respect  her  doctrines,  from  the  declining 
influence  of  Dissent  all  over  the  Principality,  shewing  that  a 
religious  change  of  some  kind  is  in  the  air,  and  from  the  great 
good  that  the  Church  has  done,  and  the  rapid  strides  she  has 
made  of  recent  years  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Neglect 
of  duty,  and  worse  still,  absolute  criminality  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  could  not    have   achieved  such   results  as  these.      The 
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fact  is  that  the  Church  in  Wales  has  never  lost  its  hold  upon 
the  people,  but  on  three  occasions,  viz.,  from  the  12th  to  the 
16  th  century  when  the  Roman  Catholic  usurpation  almost 
destroyed  its  vitality,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  and  for  some  thirty  years  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  organisation  of  the  Chui'ch 
suffered  a  grievous  relapse. 

The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  was 
very  detrimental  to  the  Establishment,  for  the  government  of 
the  day  utilised  the  controlling  power  of  the  State  for  political 
purposes.  The  Jacobite  faction  was  very  strong  in  Wales,  and 
the  Church  there  was  converted  into  a  cats-paw.  Men  who 
might  be  relied  upon  to  resist  the  blandishments,  promises  or 
threats  of  the  Stuarts  were  appointed  to  every  vacant  office. 
The  Bishops  were  always  Englishmen  on  their  way  to  some 
higher  ecclesiastical  dignity,  the  clergy  were  mostly  English 
too,  and  needless  to  say  could  not  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  so  their  office  was  useless  to  the  very  people  who 
stood  most  in  need  of  it.  Another  source  of  complaint  was  the 
accumulation  of  livings  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person.  Some- 
times a  Rector  would  have  three  or  four  livings  and  as  he  could 
not  possibly  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  he  had  either 
to  perform  his  duties  by  deputy  or  to  neglect  them.  More 
often  than  not,  he  drew  his  stipends  in  London  and  left  a 
curate  or  a  vicar  to  get  on  as  best  he  could  in  his  stead. 
Sometimes,  a  living  was  so  poor  that  no  Englishman  would 
have  accepted  it,  without  a  private  income  or  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  another  living  to  eke  out  the  starvation  emoluments 
of  the  first.  At  one  time  even  a  Welsh  Bishop  held  a  London 
Rectory. 

These  fortunate  incumbents,  it  must  be  remembered,  were, 
from  the  Welsh  point  of  view,  foreigners  with  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  two  or  more  rectories  :  a  Welsh  clergyman  usually 
found  liimself  the  recipient  of  some  benefice  of  less  than  £■"»()  a 
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year  where  lit-  uouM  uot  do  much  luiriu  to  tlie  cause  of  King 
George  and  his  friend.s.  In  17"20  there  were  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  David's,  alone,  no  less  than  23'^  livings,  or  starvings,  as 
they  ma}'  more  accurately  be  called,  which  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  "Welsh  clerg)',  but  only  because  they  went  begging  in 
England.  Under  the  circumstances,  what  Welshman  would 
enter  the  Church  ?  A  few  inferior  people,  whose  sense  of  duty 
rose  superior  to  their  discretion,  Avho  were  comparatively 
ignorant,  and  -who,  by  degrees,  lost  that  respect  which  every 
clergyman  is  entitled  to  at  the  hands  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  The  Church  was  made  into  a  political  garrison, 
and  her  possessions  given,  practically,  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  who,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  appeared  to  think 
that  they  had  fairly  earned  their  pay  by  the  exhausting 
necessity  of  having  to  give  a  receipt  for  it.  It  ia  no  wonder 
that  her  influence  declined,  and  that  discontent  and  Dissent,  for 
the  latter  word  depends  upon  the  former  for  its  very  existence, 
began  to  grow  ripe.  Nevertheless,  at  no  time  during  the  whole 
of  the  18th  century  did  the  Dissenters  in  Wales,  who  were 
either  Presbj'terians,  Independents,  or  Baptists,  ever  succeed  in 
establishing  their  position.  The  influence  of  the  Church 
undoubtedly  declined  for  the  reasons  stated,  and  in  that  way 
made  Dissent  possible  ;  Dissenting  congregations,  indeed,  began 
to  spring  up  here  and  there,  but  they  were,  invariably,  half- 
hearted, never  numerous,  and  generally  short-lived.  The 
Calvinistic-Methodists  are  the  only  body  of  Dissenters  who  have 
ever  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  even  the}' 
are  an  off'-shoot  of  the  Cliurch,  and  were  at  one  time  in  full 
communion  with  her.  They  seceded  in  1811,  but  prior  to  that 
date  they  constituted,  what  may  be  called  a  working  committee 
of  the  Church,  formed  to  repair  the  damage  that  had  been 
caused  by  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  formed,  moreover,  by 
clergymen  of  the  Church,  with  the  object  of  carrying  her 
ministrations  in  a  more  efficient  manner  to  the  people. 
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Tlie  want  of  native  clergymen  who  could  speak  to  the 
people  in  their  own  language,  and  who  knew  sufficient  of  their 
hahits  and  customs  to  enter  into  their  aspirations,  was  then  the 
direct  cause  of  this  movement,  the  founders  of  which  verj-- 
properly  considered  that  no  Church,  whatever  its  creed,  could 
possibly  succeed  under  conditions  that  would  infallibly  wreck 
any  undertaking  whatever,  whether  spiritual  or  commercial. 

The  movement,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Griffith  Jones, 
Rector  of  Llandowror,  spread  with  great  rapidit}^  the  Church 
advancing  it  by  every  means  in  its  power.  It  exactly  suited 
the  requirements  of  the  Welsh  people,  whilst  the  intense  fervour 
imported  into  the  services,  and  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools  which  began  to  spring  up  all  over  the  Principality, 
appealed  to  their  national  character  and  importance.  For  the 
first  time,  for  many  years,  they  had  a  Church  in  their  midst 
which  was  distinctly  capable  of  imparting  religious  instruction 
in  a  rational  manner,  and  when,  in  1811,  the  Calvinistic- 
Methodists  broke  away  from  the  Church,  they,  not  unnaturally, 
took  with  them  a  large  following. 

At  first  the  seceders  remained  in  close  communion  with 
the  Church ;  every  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Methodist 
movement  died  as  they  had  lived,  clergymen  of  the  Church  in 
Wales.  The  present  hostility  shewn  to  the  Church  by  the 
AVelsh  Calvin istic  community  is  only  about  half-a-centmy  old ; 
the  sect  itself  is  barely  over  eighty,  and  is  even  now  in  its 
decline,  deny  the  fact  though  it  may.  In  1887  a  committee 
of  Calvinists  was  appointed  to  enquu'e  into  the  reasons  of  tlie 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  body  as  a  whole.  They  reported 
neglect  of  the  poor,  and  the  influence  of  other  religious  bodies, 
at  the  head  of  which,  of  course,  stood  the  Church. 

There  are  in  Wales  only  two  important  religious  bodies, 
the  Church,  and  that  off- shoot  of  it,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Calvinistic-Methodism.  If  the  latter  is  declining,  the 
former  should  be  found  to  be  as  gradually  taking  its  place,  and 
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this  is  just  precisely  what  is  liap])ening  to-day.  The  Church  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides,  Calvinism  is  retiring  at  the  same 
pace.  Were  the  Church  to  become  supine  once  more,  Calvinism 
would  reap  the  benefit,  for  as  one  organisation  develops,  the 
other  invariably  begins  to  feel  the  pinch. 

At  no  period  of  her  history  has  the  Church  in  Wales  been 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  is  to-day.  Her  enemies, 
among  whom  the  Calvinists  are  hy  far  the  most  noticeable, 
in  that  they  are  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful,  will  dis- 
establish her  if  they  can,  but  they  will  make  no  headway  so 
long  as  the  Church  is  true  to  herself.  Even  if  they  get  a  share 
of  the  spoil,  they  will,  if  experience  counts  for  anything,  be 
none  the  richer  for  it,  for  with  the  spread  of  the  English 
language,  they  will  lose  their  hold  on  the  people,  and  in  that 
case,  the  property  of  a  whole  community  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  personal  advantage  of  a  few. 

The  English  language  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  Calvinism 
as  taught  and  practised  in  Wales,  a  point  that  may  possibly 
be  left  undisputed  when  it  is  said  that  out  of  the  600,00U 
inhabitants  of  Wales  who  speak  the  English  language,  only 
some  five  or  six  thousand  are  Calvinists.  These  figures  are  not 
compiled  from  any  Church  statistics,  but  are  Nonconformists' 
own.  They  cannot  understand  it,  though  the  reason  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  If  all  the  clergy  in  Wales  could  speak 
the  national  language  iu  addition  to  English,  or  if  the  Welsh 
language  were  to  die  out  as  many  people  think  it  must  do  in 
the  end,  then  the  Church  would  be  invincible.  Sects  there 
must  always  be,  for  it  will  never  be  impossible  to  find  a  discon- 
tented person.  The  rule  of  the  Church  would,  however,  be 
irresistible,  as  it  once  was,  before  the  curse  of  politics  and 
foreign  invasion  began  to  undermine  its  influence,  and  as  it  will 
be  again,  some  day,  when  Dissent  has  worn  itself  out  with 
ceaseless  grumbling  and  envy,  or  blighted  its  prospects  by  the 
absence  of  that  charity,  without  which  no  Christian  organisation 
can  have  anything  but  an  ephemeral  existence. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PRESENT    POSITION    OF     THE    CHURCH    IX    WALES. 

IVayit  of  a  Nonconfonnist  Census — Probable  Statistics — Records 
of  Church  Wor/c — The  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph — Bangor — Llandaff 
— St.  David^s — The  great  Increase  in  the  Power  and  Stability  of 
the  Church  in  Wales. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  tlie  AVelsh  Nonconformist 
seems  inclined  to  rest  his  hopes  of  future  existence,  if  only  in 
theory,  and  that  is,  his  undoubted  right  to  insist,  if  he  is  so 
minded,  on  an  immiinity  from  a  religious  census.  At  all  times 
has  he  objected  to  have  the  people  numbered,  if  their  religious 
belief  is  in  any  way  to  be  considered.  The  exci^se  is  that  all 
the  bad  or  ignorant  people  in  the  Principality  would  ])ut 
themselves  down  as  members  of  the  Clim-ch,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  every  cut-throat  in  Turkey,  would,  if  asked,  say  that  he 
was  a  Mahommedan,  that  being,  naturally,  the  first  religion 
that  would  occur  to  him.  The  validity  of  this  excuse,  or  at  any 
rate  its  honesty,  so  far  as  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  are 
concerned,  may  well  be  doubted,  but  it  must  pass  for  what  it  is 
worth.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  Church  should  be 
credited  even  now  with  a  power  of  attraction,  sufiiciently  strong 
to  influence  the  careless  or  criminal ;  that  the  mere  glamour  of 
her  name  should  even  now  be  feared  by  those  who  assert  that 
her  influence  is  declining  while  their  own  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  refusal  to  submit  to  a  religious  census  is 
extraordinary,  unless  it  can  be  ascribed  to  a  very  natural  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists  to  conceal  their  true  position, 
if  possible,  even  from  themselves. 
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According  to  the  last  census  the  population  of  Wales 
amounts  to  1,518,914,  Of  these,  it  is  probable  that  some 
2!M),00()  persons  cannot  speak  any  language  but  Welsh,  that 
about  ()00,000  can  speak  both  Welsh  and  English,  and  about 
an  equal  number,  English  only.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  exclusively  Welsh  speaking  population  are 
Nonconformists  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  exclusively  English  speaking  community  belongs  to  the 
Church.  Of  those  who  can  speak  both  English  and  Welsh,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  about  three-fourths  favour  Nonconformity. 
If  this  is  so,  and  if  it  is  not  it  will  be  easy  for  Dissenters  to 
prove  that  the  figures  are  substantially  wrong,  then  Churchmen 
number  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  which  is 
the  proportion  claimed  by  statisticians  who,  despite  the 
Nonconformist  refusal  to  submit  to  a  religious  census,  have  done 
their  best  to  arrive  at  a  result  b}^  secondary  means. 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  strength  of  Nonconformity  in 
Wales  is  in  effect,  though  not  directly,  confirmed  by  reference 
to  the  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Nonconformists,  published  last 
year.  If  it  should  be  asked  how  this  statement  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members 
for  Welsh  constituencies  are  pledged  to  Disestablishment,  it  is 
answered  that  there  is  Jiothing  at  all  to  be  surprised  at  in  their 
action.  Wales  is  Itadical,  the  Nonconformist  vote  in  most 
constituencies  is  valuable,  and  the  Radicals  have  no  difficulty 
in  pledging  themselves  to  Disestablishment  or,  indeed,  to  any- 
thing else,  in  order  to  secure  that  vote.  The  actual  numerical 
strength  of  the  Nonconformists  is  not  and  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  action  of  the  Welsh  members  who  are  moved  by  all  sorts 
of  considerations,  and  only  pledged  to  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  because  their  Nonconformist  constituents 
would  otherwise  have  voted  against  them. 

The  Church  is  without  (luestion,  and  even  the 
Nonconformists   would    probably   be   (juite    willing   to   admit 


this,  the  Church  is  without  question  far  more  powerful  than 
any  single  body  of  Dissenters.  For  instance,  the  Calvinistic- 
Methodists,  who  constitute  the  largest  Nonconformist  sect  in 
Wales,  have  some  1,300  chapels  and  preaching-stations,  about 
1,000  ministers  and  local  preachers,  140,000  communicants  and 
an  average  income  of  £240,000.  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  result 
from  every  point  of  view,  for  there  is  no  denying  that  the  body 
in  question  performs  a  great  public  service  by  administering  to 
the  religious  wants  of  a  large  number  of  people,  who  might 
otherwise  attend  no  place  of  worship  at  all.  Their  success  is 
not  a  matter  for  envy,  but  of  congratulation.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  grudge  religious  ins^truction  merely 
because  her  own  clergy  do  not  happen,  for  the  time  being,  to 
impart  it.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  being 
imparted  at  all.  It  is  against  a  well  organised  attempt  to 
"loot"  the  Church  under  the  pretence  of  liberating  religion, 
and  not  to  oppose  any  particular  body  of  Christians,  that 
churchmen  of  every  degree  of  enthusiasm  are  invited  to  do 
their  best.  It  is  to  combat  the  foolish,  irreconcilable  argument 
that  the  Church  should  be  disestablislied  because  it  is  7iot 
national,  and  disendowed  because  it  is  national,  that  churchmen 
in  Wales  and  elsewhere  should  muster  in  their  full-strength  and 
decline  to  be  intimidated  by  a  coalition  force  of  Dissenters  who 
hate  one  another  with  about  as  much  intensity  as  they  hate  the 
Church  itself.  They  are  united  for  purposes  of  spoliation,  but 
in  all  other  respects  there  is  little  or  no  agreement  among 
them. 

We  are  debarred  from  giving  authoritative  statistics  of  the 
progress  of  Welsh  Nonconformity,  by  the  action  of  the 
Nonconformists  themselves,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that, 
at  any  rate,  the  records  of  Church  work  in  every  department 
in  Wales  show  a  steady  and  unbroken  progress  for  the  last 
forty  years. 

In  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  57  new  churches  were  built 
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during  the  forty  years  ending  1889,  25  churches  were  rebuilt 
within  the  same  period,  and  102  restored  or  enlarged.  What 
all  this  cost  to  effect  is  not  stated,  but  certain  it  is  that  with  the 
150  national  schools  erected,  and  the  138  parsonage  houses 
either  built  or  restored  within  the  time  in  question  in  the  same 
diocese,  no  less  than  £899,298  has  been  expended.  If  the 
Dissenters  say  that  this  sum,  or  any  part  .of  it,  was  provided  by 
the  State,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  perhaps  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  state  facts  in  proof  of  their  assertion,  more 
especially  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  money  was  paid 
to  workmen  and  others  who  belong  to  their  own  congregations. 
The  Dissenters  will  build  a  church  quickly  enough  if  they  are 
paid  for  it,  they  would  also  pull  it  down  with  still  greater 
promptitude  if  they  could  be  assured  that  they  would  receive 
even  a  small  part  of  the  substance. 

Again,  within  the  same  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  the  number 
of  persons  confirmed  during  the  ten  years  1880-89  was  nearly 
20,000,  as  against  12,000  in  1860-69,  and  15,000  in  1870-79, 
while  the  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  Church  schools  had 
increased  from  nearly  12,000  in  1870  to  nearly  20,000  in  1889. 
How  is  this  immense  increase  to  be  accounted  for?  It  cannot 
be  assigned  to  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  population,  for  the 
decennial  rate  of  increase  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales  only 
amounts  to  ll'O  per  cent.,  or  to  rather  more  than  1  per  cent, 
per  annum.  In  1888  the  average  attendance  at  the  Church 
schools  amounted  to  18,573,  that  of  other  denominations, 
inclusive  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  no  more  than  13,777.  Here 
we  have  undoubted  figures  for  guidance,  and  we  find  that  the 
Church  educates  more  people  than  all  the  Dissenting  bodies  put 
together,  at  least  this  is  the  case  within  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph. 

Within  the  diocese  of  Bangor  alone,  £468,623  was  raised 
during  the  years  1 859-89  for  Church  work.  Men  do  not  give 
half-a-million  of  mone}',  or  indeed  anything  at  all,  to  objects 
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with  which  they  do  not  sympathise.  During  the  period  in 
question  27  new  churches  and  42  new  mission  chapels  were 
erected,  110  churclies  were  built  or  restored,  while  66  new  or 
enlarged  parsonage  houses  and  the  same  number  of  new  or 
enlarged  schools  were  erected.  Here,  too,  the  fruit  of  renewed 
energy  and  activity  is  gathered  in  the  animal  increase  in  the 
number  of  comfirmation  candidates.  The  number  has  steadily 
grown  during  tiie  last  eleven  years  from  2,000  to  ;>,000,  odd 
hundreds  being  left  out  of  the  computation  in  either  case. 

"Within  this  diocese  is  the  church  of  Bodelwyddau, 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  and  built  in  18G0  at  the  cost  of  the 
late  Dowager  Lady  de  Broke.  The  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
spire  of  exceptional  beauty,  rises  to  a  height  of  '200  feet ;  a 
slender  spire  against  the  sky.  The  exterior  is  of  lime-stone, 
the  interior  of  alabaster  and  various  coloured  mai'bles.  For 
beauty  and  internal  richness  this  small,  but  perfectly  propor- 
tioned church  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  objects  of  its  kind  in 
Britain. 

In  tlie  diocese  of  Llandaif  16  new  churches,  oO  mission 
churches  and  mission  rooms,  and  7  new  chancels  and  aisles  have 
been  built  since  1883.  During  the  same  period  2.">  churches 
have  been  restored  and  enlarged,  surely,  not  merely  an 
Tmnecessary,  but  most  foolish,  proceeding  in  the  event  of  their 
not  having  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  church- 
goers to  warrant  the  large  expense  that  must  have  been  incurred. 
In  1879  there  were  133  curates  licensed  in  this  diocese,  10  years 
later  the  number  had  increased  to  194.  This  proves  a  great 
deal,  for  the  Welsh  rectors  are  far  from  rich,  and  would  not  pay 
for  assistance  unless  it  were  absolutely  required.  In  this 
diocese  also,  the  number  of  candidates  for  confirmation  atfords 
evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  which  the  Church  has  made. 
The  figures  for  1879-82  are  6,949,  for  1886-89  no  less  than 
16,000.  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  from  what  source  does  this 
enormous  increase  ai'ise  ?     Well  !  on  December  3rd.  1888,  the 
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Bishop  of  Llaudalt'  coufirmed  20  men,  of  whom,  more  than  half 
{11  is  the  precise  number),  were  Nonconformists.  Again,  the 
same  Bishop  declares  that,  during  his  episcopacy,  he  has 
received  the  names  of  1,G00  adults  who  were  baptised  within 
liis  diocese  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  majorit}'  of  these  were 
Baptists. 

In  1888  there  were,  within  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  621 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Church,  the  accommodation 
provided  being  suitable  for  the  wants  of  128,000  persons.  In 
47  years  97  new  churches  or  chapels- of-ease  have  been  conse- 
crated, and  ll'>  mission  rooms  or  other  places  licensed,  either 
temporarily  or  jiermanently,  for  the  performance  of  Divine 
service.  During  the  years  1846-88,  131  parsonage  houses  were 
built  and  paid  for,  but  not  by  the  State  or  the  Dissenters.  In 
1888  there  were  no  less  than  63,637  children  instructed  in  the 
Church  schools  of  the  diocese,  as  against  15,799  in  1831.  In 
1846  there  were  barely  20,000. 

The  Nonconformists  cannot  deny  the  authenticity  of  these 
figures,  and  it  is  the  damning  record  of  the  summing-up  that 
makes  them  the  bitter  antagonists  they  are.  They  know  that 
the  members  of  their  own  congregations  are  slowly,  but  surely, 
migrating  to  what  they  falsely  call  an  "alien"  Church,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  in  Wales  is 
alien,  the  Calvinistic-Methodists  excepted,  and  that  even  this 
body  derives  its  native  status  solely  from  the  fact  that  it  lit  its 
rush-light  at  the  altar  of  the  Church  it  affects  to  despise  but,  in 
its  heart,  merely  envies. 

The  undoubted  progress  made  by  the  Church  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  amounts  in  efPect  to  a  gradual 
recovery  from  the  torpor  which  came  over  her  in  the  evil  days 
when  Cromwell  attacked  her  institutions  and  property  and  the 
early  Georges  sacrificed  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  right  they 
were  commonly  supposed  to  possess,  to  turn  the  Church  into  a 
convenient  li anting  ground  for  their  hungry  adherents. 
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No  sooner  did  the  Clmrcli  feel  the  infusion  of"  renewed 
energy  than  she  set  to  work  to  improve  her  constitution  by 
internal  reforms.  Wretched  livings  of  which  there  were  at  one 
time  no  less  than  29  under  1'20,  -'59  under  i'15,  57  under  ;£10, 
and  29  actually  imder  ,t'5  were  augmented  by  re-arrangement 
and  adjustment,  coupled  with  the  bounty  of  private  individuals. 
In  1838  the  Pluralities  Act  made  it  practically  impossible  for 
any  incumbent  to  hold  more  than  one  benefice  and  though 
this  Act  was  afterwards  amended  by  a  second,  owing  to  the 
numerous  vacancies  that  occurred  throughout  the  Principality* 
the  gross  abuses  that  disgraced  the  Georgian  days  no  longer 
exist.  The  "  Pastoral  Aid  "  and  "  Additional  Curates'  Aid  " 
Societies,  founded  respectively  in  1836  and  1837,  willingly 
came  to  the  assistance  of  an  internally  reformed  Church,  which 
then  for  the  first  time  found  herself  charged  with  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  every  imaginable  offence  that  a  great  and 
powerful  organisation  is  frequently  charged  with  committing 
when  the  secret  of  its  development  is  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Her  enemies  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  must  be 
prevented  from  reforming  scandals  which  she  detested,  lest 
topics  should  fail  when  the  time  came  to  denounce  her  :  every 
artifice  was  employed  to  hinder  the  progess  of  the  Church,  and 
every  advantage  taken  of  accidental  circumstances  to  make  her 
position  untenable. 

Even  now  it  is  not  the  faults  of  the  Welsh  Church  that 
have  singled  it  out  for  attack,  nor  its  torpor,  nor  misappropria- 
tion of  funds,  nor  any  other  evidence  of  maladministration,  but 
its  success  and  growing  utility.  If  the  wonderful  strides  made  by 
the  Church  of  late  years  continue  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  in  the  future,  there  will  be  no  chance  for  Nonconformity. 
The  opponents  of  the  Church  know  this  and  feel  that  it  is  a 
case  of  "  now  or  never."  In  ten,  or  even  five  years  it  may  be 
too  late,  the  little  argument  they  have  may  then  have  vanished, 
the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  then  be  in 
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the  same  favourable  state  of  dismemberment,  their  adherence  to 
the  temporary  policy  of  a  minister  struggling  to  hold  on,  on 
any  terms  and  at  any  cost,  to  his  shred  of  power,  may  be  a 
matter  of  little  moment  if  his  position  should  become  hopelessly 
untenable.  The  iron  looks  hot,  the  fire  is  going  out  and  they 
strike  with  desperate  haste. 

Political  exigencies  are  infinitely  more  powerful  than 
arguments,  and  many  a  time-honoured  and  thoroughly 
trustworthy  institution  has,  before  now,  been  swept  away  at 
the  instance  of  a  score  of  restive  followers.  Mr.  Grladstone  has 
the  credit,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  being  the  first  Minister  since 
the  Restoration  who  has  lifted  his  hand  to  strike  down 
and  despoil  the  Church,  and  the  pity  is  that  his  very 
political  existence  depends  upon  the  act.  His  majority  is  a 
mere  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  which  can  only  be  held 
together  from  hour  to  hour,  by  the  distribution  of  lavish 
promises  and  a  little  earnest.  One  such  sop  was  the  Welsh 
Suspensory  Bill,  which  may  or  may  not  presage  the  fall  of  the 
Church  in  Wales.  It  passed  as  all  the  world  full}''  expected  it 
would  do,  and  the  eagles,  are  gathering  together  trom  near  and 
far  for  the  feast.  As  the  years  go  by  there  will  come  to  the 
side  of  the  Church  more  and  more  of  those  who  place  justice 
above  the  political  necessities  of  the  moment,  for  that  the 
Church  will  stand  against  all  the  attacks  of  her  enemies,  no  one 
who  knows  her  history  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

The  Church  that  is  founded  on  a  rock  cannot  fall  while  its 
base  stands  firm,  nor  crumble  away  so  long  as  her  adherents 
remain  true  to  themselves.  That  they  will  so  remain  is  certain  ; 
that  their  numbers  will  continue  to  increase  is  doubly  assured, 
for  a  new  era  has  infused  new  life  into  a  giant's  frame. 
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Such  is  a  short  iiud  ueeessarily  imperfect  iiccoiiut  of  the 
foundatiou,  the  progress  and  the  development  of  the  Church  in 
Wales.  That  Church  lias  had  its  periods  of  depn'ssion  aud  its 
moments  of  triumph,  but  it  has  never  been  unduly  cast  down 
by  the  one  nor  elevated  by  the  other.  It  has  many  times  been 
converted  into  an  instrument  of  diplomacy  aud  once  into  an 
instrument  of  oppression.  These  are  trials  common  to  every 
institutiou,  Divine  or  human,  which  is  left  to  the  management 
of  necessitous  and  unscrupulous  individuals.  Every  element, 
even  of  good,  is  liable  to  be  perverted  on  occasion,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  is  never  at  a  loss  to  turn  the  most  sacred 
things  to  the  support  of  a  baseless  cause.  It  is  the  way  of  the 
world,  aud  we  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  always 
believing  "  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will." 

We  may  conclude  this  review,  not  unsuitably,  with  a  brief 
allusion  to  some  of  the  prelates  who,  in  the  18th  century  filled 
the  Welsh  sees.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  their  poverty,  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  them  from  London  or  fz*om  London  to 
them  was  very  great.  Absenteeism  was  very  common  and  the 
evil  practice  of  translations  verj^  frequent.  Nevertheless,  great 
names  which  deserve  to  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Church,  of  which  the  Welsh  dioceses  form  a  part,  rise  up 
before  the  liistorian. 

First,  and  foremost,  we  have  George  Bull  (b.  1634, 
d.  1710),  Bishop  of  St.  David's  from  1705  to  1710,  a  man 
whose  theological  writings  are  not  only  famous  among  ourselves 
but  attracted,  when  they  were  written,  the  attention  of  the 
great  French  prelate,  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who,  however, 
died  a  year  before  Bull  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne. 

The  next  name  which  meets  us  is  that  of  William  Lloyd 
(b.  1627,  d.  1717),  who  became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1680 
and  held  the  see  till  his  translation  to  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
in  1692.     He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  seven  bishops 
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who  were  sent  to  the  Tower  because  they  refused  to  read  the 
"  Declaration  "  at  the  unconstitutional  command  of  James  II. 
When  the  bishops  were  acquitted  of  the  false  charge  of  treason 
preferred  against  them,  it  was  William  Lloyd,  whose  grey  hair 
flowed  from  underneath  his  cap,  who  blessed  the  common  people 
as  they  flocked  round  him  in  the  streets,  A  visitor  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  any  Saturday  may  see  this  represented  in  one  of 
the  beautiful  frescoes  that  adorn  the  passages.  When  Lloyd 
was  Yicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  which  parish 
Whitehall  Palace  stood,  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  greatest  cure  in  England. 

William  Beveridge  (b.  1638,  d.  1708\  the  author  of  several 
valuable  theological  and  devotional  books  which  are  yet 
studied,  became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1704,  which  see 
he  held  till  his  death,  when  William  Fleetwood  became 
his  successor.  Beveridge  was,  for  many  years.  Rector  of 
St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  where  prayers  were  publicly  said 
twice  a  day,  according  to  the  rubric,^'  William  Fleetwood 
(b.  1650,  d.  1723),  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1708  to  1714, 
in  which  year  he  was  translated  to  Ely.  It  may  be 
said  that  he,  too,  was  a  considerable  writer.  One  of  his  charges  is 
quoted  by  a  yet  more  famous  prelate,  Joseph  Butler,  in  his  only 
published  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Durham  in  1751.  In  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Spectator  an  admirable  speech  of  his, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  published,  in  which  he 
declares  that  he  would  rather  have  his  name  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a  great  Englishman  than  as  a  great  clergyman. 

Another  bishop  of  the  same  diocese  was  Samuel  Horsley 
(b.  1733,  d.  1806),  who  successively  filled  the  sees  of  St.  David, 
1788,  Rochester,  1793,  and  St.  Asaph,  1803,  till  his  death.  It 
was  he  who  preaching  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  30th  January,  1789  (King  Charles,  the  Martyr), 
spoke  in  such  eloquence  of  tne  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
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French   Xing,  wliidi   liappeueJ  but  ten  days  before,  that,  in 
their  emotiou,  all  the  congregation  rose  to  their  feet. 

Such  prelates  have  found,  in  times  nearer,  worthy 
successors  in  Bishops  Coplestone  of  Llandalf,  and  Dr.  Thirwell 
of  St.  David's,  and  the  present  prelates  of  Wales,  wliose  work 
and  zeal  speak  for  themselves. 

We  conclude  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  Anti-Liberationist: — 
"  Entliusiasm  is  not  often  combined  with  moderation,  yet 
the  Church  of  England  has  in  our  day  known  how  to  reconcile 
the  two.  While  her  enthusiasm  has  changed  the  religious 
aspect  of  England,  her  moderation  has  made  her  a  pillar 
of  the  faith  to  Christians  of  every  nation  on  the  continent. 
In  the  chilly  tempest  of  revolutionary  thought  which  is 
even  now  sweeping  over  Europe,  the  Euglisli  Church  stands 
up  like  a  landmark  in  a  snowdrift,  showing  where,  a  path 
may  be  found.  She  is  a  guide  on  the  one  hand  to  those  who 
are  held  fast  in  mediaeval  superstitions,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  those  who  have  strayed  in  a  track  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  old  Catholic  can  draw  encouragement  from 
her,  for  she  is  Catholic;  the  reformed  sects  can  ally 
with  her,  for  she  is  reformed.  She  stands  in  a  com- 
manding position  which  is  vital  to  the  future  re-union  of 
Christendom.  It  may  be  that  the  same  inscrutable  Providence, 
which  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Judah  when  Josiah  fell  at 
Megiddo  and  which  blighted  the  first  blossom  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  death  of  Stephen,  may  ordain  that  the  National 
Church  of  England  should  be  dissolved  at  the  moment  when 
her  life  appears  most  precious.  And  it  may  be  that  even  so 
great  a  catastrophe  may  be  seen  in  some  future  age  to  have  its 
good  results.  But  within  the  horizon  of  our  present  view,  and 
within  the  bounds  of  our  national  existence,  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  cause  of  the 
profoundest  lamentation  to  all  who  wisely  love  their  country 
and  their  God." 
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APPENDIX. 


A   Collection  of  Speeches,  &c.,  on  the   Welsh 

Disestahlislimeiit  Question^  hy  Eminent 

Men  in  Church  and  State. 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF    CANTERBURY. 


THE  PRIMATE'S  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHURCH 
IN  WALES. 


Speaking  at  the  Church  Congress,  Rhyl,  October  6th,  1891, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  :  — 

I  am  not  here,  indeed,  to  teach  or  to  inform  you.  That 
would  be  a  vain  thought,  considering  that  I  speak  in  the 
presence  of  experts,  historians,  statisticians,  whose  utterances 
teem  with  facts  both  old  and  new,  who  have  never  shrunk 
from  investigating  any  one  of  the  accusations  which  have 
been  heaped  so  bountifully  upon  your  forefathers,  yourselves, 
and  your  contemporaries  ;  who  have  hunted  every  allegation 
down  ;  who  have  detected  the  false  impressions,  the  de- 
lusions, under  which  men  of  goodness  and  sense  labour  when 
they  acquiesce  in  the  thought  that  your  dear  country  might 
be  benefited  by  the  abolition  of  its  vastest,  most  ancient, 
most  beneficent  institution,  and  by  the  diversion  of  the 
pittances  which,  from  immemorial  time,  have  been  designed 
to  carry  help,  comfort  and  light  to  the  remotest  vales  and 
hillsides.  It  would  be  a  vain  thought,  I  say,  for  me  to  enter 
upon  detailed  arguments,  when  you  have  among  you  a  Bevan, 
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a  Griffith  Roberts,  a  John  Morgan,  a  Dean  Owpq  (and  there 
are  many  others  T  might  name)  ;  when  the  Congress  is 
presided  over  by  yourself,  my  Lord ;  and  when  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  impartial  jurists,  legists  and  Chancellors 
England  has  ever  known,  has  written  and  spoken  with  such 
deliberateness  and  weight. 

I  am  here,  you  will  understand,  simply  as  the  natural 
representative  of  the  province  to  which  you  belong  ;  and  it 
is  no  small  matter  that  my  brother  is  here  too  to  answer  for 
the  Northern  Province,  to  tell  you  that  neither  your  own 
sister  dioceses  nor  your  half-sisters  are  indifferent  when  you 
are  even  threatened.  We  are  here  with  no  political  or 
polemical  aim.  We  have  made  no  challenge.  But  a 
challenge  has  been  given  us  with  no  uncertain  sound — a 
challenge  which  cannot  be  left  unanswered  without  injustice. 

Well,  then,  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  say  is  that  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  examine  into  certain  charges  laid  against 
you  as  you  are.  We  have  examined  them,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  grossly  unfair.  In  the  concluding 
words  of  a  recent  writer  :  "  One-half  that  is  written  in  Welsh 
newspapers  or  spoken  on  Welsh  platforms  against  the  Church 
in  Wales  consists  of  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation." 

But  we  go  farther  than  that.  We  have  to  accuse  so)ne  of 
the  accusers  of  doing  their  utmost  to  perpetuate  any  evil 
which  they  pretend  to  deplore. 

For  years  past  there  have  been  measures  before  Parliament 
which  would  render  the  removal  of  any  real  scandals  easy 
and  effective.  Agaiu  and  again  such  measures  have  been 
hindered ;  and  last  Session  they  were  within  a  few  hours  of 
passing  in  a  form  which  men's  consciences  approved — even 
the  consciences  of  men  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  Church — 
when  they  were  agaiu  thwarted  by  less  than  twenty  men 
(mostly,  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  from  this  Principality),  whose 
spokesmen  made  an  avowal  which  comes  practically  to  this — 
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that  the  Church  must  be  prevented  i'rom  reformiug  scandals 
which  she  detests,  lest  topics  should  fail  when  the  Church 
has  to  be  denounced.  It  is  difficult — nay,  impossible — to 
believe  that  her  fairer  opponents  will  allow  their  battles  to 
be  fought  with  weapons  such  as  these. 

What  are  their  charges  ?  They  are  partly  those  sad  and 
isolated  evils  which  she  desires  to  reform  and  they  desire  to 
retain  ;  and  partly  they  are  her  highest  merits.  If  devoted 
clergy  educate  the  poor  children,  that  is  proselytism.  I 
have  seen  Lampeter  described  as  a  persecution.  Even  the 
Welsh  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed  and  published  three 
hundred  years  ago  at  an  Archbishop's  cost,  is  said  to  be 
imputed  to  us  as  a  wrong. 

But  of  all  charges,  the  broadest,  the  most  sweeping,  the 
most  taking,  so  to  speak,  is  the  most  untrue ;  the  Church 
in  Wales,  we  are  told,  is  "  an  alien  Church."  An  alien 
Church  !  That  has  at  once  so  glib  and  so  ringing  a  sound. 
But  has  it  any  meaning  ?  When  was  it  found  out  that  it 
was  an  alien  Church  ?  Did  the  old  Eisteddfods  think  it 
such  when  harpers  and  bards  were  scholars  aud  teachers  in 
the  Church,  even  down  to  the  days  of  Bishop  Heber? 
Was  it  thought  an  alien  Church  when  Archbishop  Peckham 
made  his  toilsome  journey  the  whole  land  through,  because 
the  Church  alone,  which  belongs  alike  to  both,  could  explain 
English  policy  to  Llewelyn  and  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
King  Edward  ?  Was  it  thought  alien  when,  under  Tudors 
and  Stuarts,  forty-four  Welshmen  succeeded  in  turn  to  the 
four  Welsh  sees,  and  Welshmen  filled  so  many  posts  on 
both  the  English  Benches — of  Judges  and  Bishops  ?  Was 
it  thought  alien  when  your  famous  scholar  Morgan  trans- 
lated the  Bible  under  the  roof  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
and  brought  it  out  at  the  charges  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  1^ 

The  imputation  that  William  III.  pursued  an  anti- Welsh 
V  1 
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policy  by  means  of  the  Church  has  beeu  loug  disposed  of. 
He  appointed  none  but  Welshmen  to  Welsh  sees.  Was  it 
thought  an  alien  Church  by  Welshmen  under  the  House  of 
Hanover,  when  they  all  were  Churchmen,  and  nearly  all 
were  Jacobites  ?  Did  the  "  Old  Fathers  of  Noncouformity  " 
(as  they  are  called)  think  it  an  aUen  Church — they  who  ever 
called  her  "  The  Old  Mother,"  and  died  in  her  arms ;  they 
who  prophesied  "  the  great  revival,"  which  has  come 
through  the  last  half-century,  and  is  quickening  still  'i  Did 
they  object  to  an  Established  Church?  Did  the  Establish- 
ment Bupply  one  single  motive  to  their  movement  1  Is 
there  a  word  of  theirs  which  speaks  of  Establishment  as 
inimical  to  spiritual  religion  ?  Not  a  syllable.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  has  demonstrated  that 
such  a  theory  had  no  foundation  in  those  Old  Fathers' 
minds. 

But,  my  friends,  we  know  well  where  the  evil  root  was. 
We  know  all  about  George  II.  and  Sir  Ilobert  Walpole. 
We  know  how  your  sees  and  your  deaneries  were  used 
for  political  purposes.  We  know  the  bitter  fruits  of  that 
day  of  formality  and  torpor,  of  nepotism  and  non-residence. 

But,  friends,  we  know  it  best  because  we  suffered  along 
with  you.  Not  one  of  your  troubles  and  oppressions  but 
weighed  equally  on  England.  Where  you  lost,  we  lost. 
Our  very  losses  showed  our  oneness.  And  where  we 
recover  you  recover.  Neither  of  us  has  won  all  back.  But 
we  win  fast.  That  is  why  we  are  assailed.  That  day  is 
gone  for  ever.  And  if  the  Church  has  learned  lessons,  the 
State  has  learned  lessons  more  severe,  more  wide-reaching. 
To  lay  that  hand  of  corruption  again  upon  the  Church  has 
become  imj)Ossible  for  ever. 

But  the  lesson  we  have  learnt  does  not  unlearn  the  ancient 
doctrine,  nor  the  teaching  of  our  own  Hooker,  that  the  Christian 
State  is  the  Christian  Church  in  another  character.     So  it  has 
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always  been  in  Britain,  save  during  the  short  time  of  the  Roman 
captivity,  and  so  it  will  be  still. 

No !  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  catchword, 
"  Alien  Church."  Even  if  you  look  but  on  outward  forms,  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Wales  were  one  150  years  before 
he  States  were  one.  Truer,  historically,  would  it  be  to  speak 
of  ''  the  Church  of  Wales  in  England  "  than  of  "  the  Church  of 
England  in  Wales."  For  the  succession  of  Augustine  died  out 
strangely  soon,  but  the  Celtic  consecrators  of  St.  Chad,  with  the 
Northerners  who  came  from  Aidan,  have  their  successors  in 
every  see.  Nay,  the  very  plan,  the  very  orientation  of  all  our 
churches  is  pre-Roman,  Celtic,  Welsh.  The  whole  history  of 
Wales  witnesses  to  this — that  when  she  was  most  Welsh  she 
was  most  identified  with  the  Church.  If  the  Church  anywhere 
is  a  national  institution,  she  is  national  to  Wales. 

And  how  stands  the  case  now  ?  Now,  for  a  long  while  you 
have  had  native  prelates  and  native  deans.  What  is  the 
concurrent  Church  liistory  ? 

For  figures — because  extended  figures  are  difficult  to 
follow — I  take  twenty  years  of  the  diocese  we  are  in  to-day,  as 
they  have  already  been  brought  before  you.  But  I  believe  that 
if  we  took  all  four  Welsh  dioceses  the  conclusions  would  be 
most  fully  confirmed.  I  will  not  repeat,  significant  as  they  are, 
figures  which  bear  more  on  the  material  than  on  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  case.  In  St.  Asaph  then  a  score  of  years  has  sufficed 
to  nearly  double  the  number  of  children  who  attend  Church 
elementary  schools.  In  England  and  Wales  the  percentage  of 
population  which  attends  our  Church  elementary  schools  is  7  •'3, 
But  in  St.  Asaph  it  is  10'3.  In  the  same  twenty  years  the 
average  attendance  in  Church  Sunday  schools  has  increased  37 
per  cent.  Higher  yet  the  number  of  Church  communicants  has 
doubled  in  the  same  twenty  years.  Further,  the  number  of 
persons  confirmed  in  ten  years  past  (many  of  them  adults)  is 
20,000,  as  against  15,000  in  the  ten  years  before,  and  r2,00()  in 
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the  ten  years  before  that.  Not  only  vast  increase,  but  vast 
progressive  increase.  But  the  most  interesting  way  of  testing 
what  is  the  progress  is  this  :  in  the  English  dioceses  we  are  well 
content  to  be  able  to  show  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  our  numbers  confirmed  of  8  per  cent. 
But  in  the  AVelsh  dioceses  the  average  increase  has  been — do 
you  know  what  ?     It  has  been  22  per  cent. 

These  are  marks  of  what  is  (we  are  told)  a  falling  Church, 
a  recognised  failure,  a  declining  hold.  I  would  fain  ask 
modestly,  "What  would  be  marks  of  progress  ? 

Our  business  is  to  note  progress  of  our  own,  not  the 
deficiencies  of  others.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  asking 
whether  there  are  similar  signs  of  progress  in  the  bodies  which 
denounce  us.  I  am  most  ready  to  be  corrected  if  1  am 
misinformed.  But  if  facts  are  accurately  reported  to  me,  the 
number  of  resident  Nonconformist  miuisters  has  during  the  last 
five  years,  for  which  alone  we  have  returns,  diminished  in  this 
small  diocese  by  24.  Ninety  out  of  its  208  parishes  know  no 
resident  minister.  If  this  be  true,  we  think  of  it  in  no  spirit  of 
self-satisfaction.  But  we  are  bound  to  ask  what  is  the  living 
force  that  is  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Wales.  Be  it  far  from  me  to  disparage  the  religious 
work  of  religious  men  ;  but  that  form  of  religious  work  has 
begun  to  fade  and  wane  with  the  return  of  fuller  light  and 
knowledge.  Such  is  my  conviction.  But  will  even  anyone  who 
may  not  share  it  declare  that  he  believes  that  Nonconformity 
in  this  stage  is  ready  and  ripe  to  undertake  and  execute  the 
Church's  work  ? 

I  have  mentioned  only  those  few  statistics  which  illustrate 
the  spiritual  growth  of  the  Church.  The  records  of  moneys,  of 
cathedrals,  of  churches  and  church  buildings,  and  other  material 
things  is  more  striking  still.  I  feel  less  concerned  in  it. 
IMaterial  will  always  follow  spiritual. 
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It  is  the  spiritual  increase  which  is  my  assurance  of  many 
good  days  to  come.  For  a  spiritual  growth  it  is.  There  are 
those  who  know  where  it  has  its  roots — how,  not  only  in  the 
promotion  of  good  moi'als,  of  temperance,  of  education,  in  the 
diffusion  of  sounder  knowledge  of  many  subjects,  and  of  the 
history  and  facts  of  their  own  Church,  in  the  extension  of 
missions  and  the  multiplying  of  "Welsh  services,  the  clergy  and 
the  Church  have  been  striving  to  elevate,  to  purify,  and  to 
enlighten.  There  are  those  who  know  how  they  have  laboured 
to  clear  the  spiritual  insight  and  raise  the  spiritual  aims  and 
hopes  of  their  own  order.  There  are  those  who  know  how  blest 
have  been  the  mutual  counsels  and  united  devotions  of  the 
pastors. 

Difficulties  we  know  they  have,  far  beyond  their  brethren — 
difficulties  caused  by  the  past,  difficulties  arising  out  of  their 
felt  duties  to  the  ancient  tongue,  difficulties  immense  from  the 
immense  and  rapid  increase  of  populations.  But  these  are 
grappled  with  in  the  wisest  way  by  firm  leaders  and  courageous 
followers.     And  already  the  successes  far  exceed  the  difficulties. 

To  difficulties  some  would  add  terrors — the  terrors  of 
comparison  with  Ireland.  It  is  a  grotesque  terror,  a  groundless 
comparison.  The  partition  from  England  was  the  Irish 
Channel,  not  a  broad  borderland,  interwoven  and  intermingled 
undistinguishably  in  race,  in  speech,  in  common  habits, 
common  business. 

The  work  that  is  in  hourly  progress  to  which  such  assaults 
are  the  liveliest  testimony  will  shortly  heal  many  discords  and 
solve  many  difficulties.  Our  work  respects  every  conscience, 
and  is  itself  respected.  But  what  would  be  healed  by 
confiscating  the  only  lands,  tlie  only  properties,  which  now 
exact  from  the  owners  personal  service  to  the  community,  and 
by  throwing  them  only  into  the  furnace  of  selfish  competition  ? 
Has  any  people  ever,  by  the  evidence  of  impassioned  history, 
by   the    mere    calculation    of    cold    profit    and    loss,    gained 
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pemauently  or  temporarily  by  tlie  spoliation  of  its  Church  ? 
I  )o  we  not  know,  have  we  not  read,  the  Cromwelliau  experiment 
on  Wales,  and  how  it  answered — the  misery,  the  animosity,  the 
wreck  of  religion,  the  reaction  which  made  Wales  devotedly 
Jacobite  ? 

May  such  vain  experiments  be  never  more  repeated,  such  loss, 
material  and  spiritual,  never  incurred.  It  cannot  be  incurred  if 
you  are  true  to  your  position  and  your  opportunities  ;  if  you  are 
content  to  exercise  that  "  self-sacrifice  which  is  the  fountain  of 
honour  both  with  God  and  man." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tangible  and  the  external,  but  our 
hearts  are  not  there.  We  have  spoken  of  them  as  instruments 
in  this  world  of  that  devotion  to  the  widest  interests  of  the 
people,  that  love  of  souls,  that  "  perfect  charity  "  without  which 
faith,  knowledge,  zeal,  are  nothing  worth.  Of  this  I  am  here  to 
assure  you.     This  is  the  message  that  I  bring  you. 

We  should  think  scorn  of  ourselves  if  we  contentedly  beheld 
the  established  Christianity  of  Scotland — Presbyterian  though 
it  be  in  discipline — discharged  of  its  duties,  and  dislodged  from 
its  tenure,  as  the  spiritual  organ  of  the  State  and  Kingdom  of 
Scotland  united  with  us  by  comparatively  recent  ties. 

But  to  you,  who  are  our  eldest  selves,  fountain  of  our 
episcopacy,  the  very  designers  of  our  sanctuaries,  the  primaeval 
British  dioceses,  from  whom  our  very  realm  derives  its  only 
title  to  be  called  by  its  proudest  name  of  Great  Britain, 
i  come  from  the  steps  of  the  chair  of  augu.stixe,  your 
younger  ally,  to  tell  you  that,  by  the  benediction  of 
God,  we  will  not  quietly  .see  you  disinherited. 
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THE   MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY. 


The  Marqvis  of  Salisbikv,  speaking  in   the   House  of 
Lords,  said : — 

"  I  feel  bound  to  enter  a  most  earnest  protest  against 
the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  and  most  unconstitutional  trans- 
gression of  the  powers  they  liold  towards  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  If  it  had  been  an  uncontested  matter,  and  it  was 
quite  certain  that  the  Bill  they  were  going  to  propose  would 
pass  through  Parliament,  it  would  have  been,  at  all  events,  a 
very  venial  irregularity  if  they  had  asked  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  to  concur  in  and  to  co-operate  in  the  policy  of  that 
measure.  But  they  were  perfectly  aware  that  no  such  character 
attached  to  the  suspensory  measure  they  propose.  They  were 
aware  that  it  was  as  highly  controversial  and  bitterly  disputable 
as  it  is  possible  to  propose.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  no 
ground  for  thinking  that  Parliament  would  adopt  it.  If  they 
appeal  to  the  precedent  of  the  Irish  Church,  they  know  very 
well  that  a  similar  Suspensory  Bill  was  rejected  by  Parliament, 
and  that  there  is  no  precedent  whatever  for  the  adoption  of  such 
a  Bill.  I  should  have  said  that  even  if  Parliament  had  adopted 
it,  the  differences  between  this  time  and  that  are  very  wide. 
The  Irish  Church,  whatever  the  merits  of  its  disestablishment 
may  be,  is  no  precedent  whatever  for  the  four  dioceses  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  in 
Wales.  There  are  many  points  of  difference.  One  of  them  is 
that  the  Irish  Church  belonged  to  a  Communion  differing  from 
the  belief  of  the  large  majority  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
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country.  The  dioceses  of  Wales  hold  a  belief  and  belong  to  a 
Chui'ch  which  lias  existed,  at  all  events,  very  much  longer  than 
the  Communion  of  any  of  those  who  cliallenge  its  existence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Tliere  was  no  doubt  tliat  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church  those  who  differed  from  it  were  in  a  large  majority — a 
very  large  majority.  They  were  not  ashamed  of  their  religion, 
those  who  differed  from  the  Irish  Church.  They  did  not  re- 
sist the  institution  of  a  census,  and  we  knew  by  the  testimony  of 
Government  figures  tliat  the  lloman  Catholics  were  in  a  ver}- 
large  majority  over  the  Church  that  was  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  But  in  the  case  of  Wales  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  kind.  We  are  told  by  interested  persons 
that  there  is  a  majority  of  Welsh  Nonconformists  ;  but,  decade 
after  decade,  they  have  conscientiously  shrunk  from  allowing 
that  pretension  to  be  submitted  to  the  only  test  by  which  its 
veracity  could  be  ascertained.  (Laughter  and  hear,  hear). 
When  2)Coplc  perpetually  make  assertions  of  v:hat  tliey  perpetually 
refuse  to  allow  an  examination  and  proof,  it  is  probable  that  the 
assertion  is  false.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  there  are  other  reasons 
which  separate  very  much  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
from  that  of  the  Welsh  dioceses  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
We  have  lived  many  years  since  then.  We  know  a  great  deal 
more  of  political  science  and  its  practice  than  we  did  in  1869 
We  know  what  the  results  of  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  are.  We  know  the  gloomy  series  of  obstructive 
measures  and  proposals  which  in  Ireland  have  followed 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  We  know  that  robber// 
of  the  Church  is  folloiced  by  robbery  of  the  Landlords,  atid  by 
proposals  for  the  riintilation  of  the  State.  (Hear,  hear.)  What 
we  have  learned  by  experience  in  respect  to  Ireland  will  guide, 
I  am  strongly  convinced,  the  action  of  this  country  with  respect 
to  the  proposals  for  Wales.  But  even  if  these  things  were  not 
true ;  even  if  there  was  no  such  strong  element  of  difference 
between  the  two  cases  ;  even  if  Parliament  had  not  rejected,  a» 
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it  did  reject,  a  Suspensory  Bill  in  the  past,  still,  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  common  decency  that  a  measure  of  this  intense 
importance — a  measure  constituting  an  absolutely  new  departure 
from  anything  in  our  history — it  would  have  been  decent,  I  say, 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  not  to  have  attempted  by  private 
action,  or  importunity,  or  menace,  to  anticipate  a  decision  of  the 
Legislature.  (Cheers.)  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  new  step  that  has  been  taken.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  Minister  since  the  Restoration  who 
has  lifted  his  hand  to  strike  doum  and  despoil  the  Church  of 
England.  This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  the  grounds  of  his 
conduct,  to  appreciate  its  character,  or  the  fitness  of  the  hand 
from  which  this  blow  is  going  to  fall ;  but  no  one  can  differ 
from  me  that  this  is  a  turning  point  in  our  history.  (Opposition 
cheers.)  It  is  a  new  departure.  It  is  a  proposal  for  the- 
mutilation  of  an  institution  older  than  any  dynasty  or  estate  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  proposal  big  with  the  most  tremendous 
results  to  all  other  ancient  institutions  in  this  land  ;  and,  I 
repeat,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  decency  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  abstain  from  trying  to  obtain  an 
anticipatory  and  preliminary  approval  and  confirmation  of  this 
revolutionary  policy,  by  some  secret  action,  taken  without  notice 
and  without  authority,  upon  an  ecclesiastical  body  over  whom 
they  have  no  authority  whatever.     (Cheers.) 
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THE  DEAN   OF    LLAXDAFF. 


THE   SUSPENSORY  BILL. 


V'o  tlic  Kditor  of  thr   Times. 

Sir, — The  enclosed  letter  from  Dr.  Yaiighan,  the  Dean  of 
Llandaff,  shows  that  I  was  right  in  the  interpretation  1  gave  to 
the  quotation  from  a  speech  of  his,  used  by  Mr.  Stuart  Reudel 
in  supporting  the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill,  and  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD   S.   HILL. 
Rook  wood,  Llandaff,  Feb.  2(). 


••  Llandaff,  Feb.  2o,  1893. 

"  Dear  Sir  Edward  Hill, — What  I  suppose  I  said  (seven 
years  ago)  was  that  in  order  to  disestablish  the  *  Church  of 
Wales '  you  must  first  establish  it,  there  being  no  such  name, 
and  no  such  distinct  existence  known  to  fact  or  to  law. 

"  At  that  time  one  had  not  learnt  to  realize  the  possibility 
of  disestablishing  four  dioceses  of  a  Church,  leaving  the  rest. 

"  And  see  the  absurdity  of  the  result  (to  take  but  one  pair 
of  instances).  Oswestry  (Salop)  is  to  be  disestablished  because 
it  happens  to  be  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Montgomery 
is  to  be  left  established  because  it  happens  to  be  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford. 
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"  It  is  the  j2^reatest  folly  to  say  that  boundaries  are  so 
clearly  and  so  intelligibly  defined  as  to  make  it  a  simple  matter 
to  say  '  the  four  AYolsh  dioceses.'  There  is  a  ragged  edge, 
which  must  cause  a  vast  amount  of  readjusting,  or  else  a 
ludicrous  incongruity.  Bits  of  Wales  still  established  (whatever 
that  means),  and  bits  of  England  disestablished  (whatever  that 
means),  and  poor  Monmouthshire  shovelled  into  disestablishment 
for  the  crime  of  belonging  (though  an  English  county)  to  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff . 

"  This  note  is  at  your  service  for  any  purpose. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"C.   J.   VAUGHAN." 


MR.  H.  BOSWORTH  SMITH. 


WELSH    DISESTABLISHMENT. 


7b  tlie  Editor  of  the   Times. 

Sir, — Eight  years  ago  you  kindly  allowed  me  to  plead,  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  The  Times,  the  cause  of  the  English  Church, 
which  was  then  threatened  by  an  attack  in  force  of  the 
Liberationists  and  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
The  attack  was  repelled  or  withdrawn,  and  my  appegl  drew 
forth  a  striking  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  was  published 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  time  and  now  lies  before  me.     In  it 
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he  solemnly  avers  that  "  he  has  neither  shared  in  nor  assented 
to  any  attack  upon  the  Churcli,"  and  expresses  an  "  entire 
assurance "  that  if  ever  the  question  of  disestablishment 
'•  should  become  practical  it  would  be  for  others,  not  for  him,  to 
deal  with  it." 

Will  3'ou  allow  me,  in  view  of  the  extreme  urgency  and 
importance  of  the  question,  to  call  pointed  attention,  even  at  a 
moment  when  the  British  Constitution  itself  seems  to  be  in  the 
throes  of  dissolution,  to  three  points  in  the  campaign  which  has 
just  begun  against  an  institution  which  was  old  and  venerable 
when  the  British  Constitution  was  neither  formed  nor  forming, 
and  which  goes  deeper  down  into  the  roots  and  permeates  more 
widely  every  fibre  of  the  national  life  than  does  that  Constitution 
itself  ? 

The  three  points  to  which  I  would  wish,  in  the  fewest 
words  possible,  to  call  attention — are  the  thing  which  is  being 
done,  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  do  it,  and  the  chief 
actor  in  the  deed.  I  know  not  which  of  the  three  is  the  most 
to  be  lamented  or  which  is  the  least  defensible.  I  do  not  know 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  unexpected  and  the  most 
truly  tragical. 

First,  then,  it  is  not  the  Welsh  Church,  or  the  "  English 
•Church  in  Wales,"'  as  it  is  sometimes  absurdly  called ;  it  is  the 
English  and  Welsh  Churches  together  which  are  the  object  of 
the  attack,  for  so  far  is  the  Welsh  Church  from  being  what  the 
Welsh  members  have  often  represented  it,  "  an  alien  Church, 
forced  on  the  Welsh  by  England,"  that  it  would  be  more  true 
to  say  that  it  is  the  old  Welsh  Church  which  has  grown  into 
and  taken  possession  of  her  younger  English  sister;  and  in  the 
course  of  circumstances  and  centuries  they  have  become  so  in- 
dissolubly  intertwined  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them  even  in  thought,  much  less  in  that  deed  of  geographical, 
of  historical,  of  religious  violence  which  is  now  proposed. 
Shortcomings   and   special    difficulties,    of   course,    the   Welsh 
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Church  has,  aud  the  chief  among  them  is  tha.t  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands — though  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  have  always 
showed  a  strong  reluctance  to  submit  to  an  accurate  census — 
that  it  does  not  at  the  present  moment  include  quite  half  of  the 
people  of  Wales.  This  state  of  things  is  due  partly,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  asserted,  to  the  half-En o;lish,  half-Batavian 
policy  of  AVilliam  III.,  who  treated,  as  he  affirms,  all  Welsh 
characteristics  as  things  to  be  stamped  out,  and  partly  to — what 
does  not  admit  of  dispute — the  equally  enlightened  policy  of 
that  one  of  the  Georges  who  hated  religion  as  much  as  he  did 
"  boetry  and  bainting."  A  religious  torpor — it  is  well  known 
— overspread  England  and  Wales  in  common  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this ;  and  all 
honour  to  those  Nonconformists  who,  during  that  prolonged 
darkness,  managed  to  keep  the  torch  of  religion  alight,  while 
they  never  thought  of  attacking  the  great  national  institution 
of  which  they  were  an  oif-shoot.  They  recognized  to  the  full 
the  good  which  it  had  done  in  the  previous  16  centuries, 
and  looked  forward  with  sure  and  certain  hope  to  the  good 
which  it  might  do  in  the  centuries  that  were  yet  to  come. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not  the  faults  of  the  Welsh 
Church,  but  its  merits ;  not  its  torpor,  but  its  renewed  life  ;  not 
its  doing  so  little,  but  its  doing  so  much  ;  which  has  marked  it 
out  among  their  degenerate  descendants  for  this  reckless,  this 
indecently  precipitate  assault.  It  is  a  case,  they  feel,  of  "  now 
or  never."  The  Welsh  Church,  it  is  generally  admitted,  has 
now — and  it  has  for  the  last  20  years — had  all  the  marks  of  a 
reviving,  of  a  revived,  of  a  progressive,  and  an  increasingly 
progressive  Church.  During  those  20  years  the  number  of 
children  attending  Chiirch  schools,  of  confirmed  persons,  of 
communicants  has  increased,  in  some  parts  of  the  Principality, 
by  as  much  as  40,  in  none  by  less  than  20  per  cent.  The 
voluntary  contributions  for  rebuilding  old  churches  and  building 
new  ones  have,  in  the  same  period,  amounted  to  the  magnificent 
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sum  of  somethiug  like  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling.  Well 
may  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ask,  If  these  are  the  signs 
of  a  sleepy,  of  a  decaying  Church,  of  a  Church  which  ought  to 
be  marked  out  for  a  violent  death,  as  this  attack  marks  it,  what 
are  the  signs  of  a  living  and  of  a  progressive  Church  ? 

Nonconformists  can  do  some  things,  can  reach  some  classes 
which  it  is  possible  an  Established  Church  cannot  so  well  do  or 
so  well  reach  ;  and  God  forbid  that  any  hindrance  should  be 
put  in  their  way  by  that  which,  after  all.  is  their  best  ally. 
There  is  enougli  evil  in  the  world  to  call  for  each  and  every 
agency  of  good.  But  there  are  large  fields  of  work,  there  are 
large  classes  of  people  which  Nonconformity,  with  its  hand-to- 
mouth  resources,  its  defective  organization  and  the  absolute 
dependence  of  its  ministry  on  its  congregations  or  its  deacons, 
can  never  reach  as  well  as  an  Established  Church,  with  its 
parochial  system,  its  immemorial  endowments  and  its  ministers, 
who  are  the  responsible  servants  and  friends  of  all  that  are  poor, 
that  are  ignorant,  that  are  degraded — of  all,  in  fact,  who  most 
need  their  help.  Are  we  to  wipe  out  an  institution  which  is 
coeval  with  the  first  germs  of  our  national  life ;  which  has 
enlisted  the  finer  feelings  and  called  forth  the  pious  offerings  of 
centuries  ;  whicK  has  tapped  a  thousand  springs  of  benevolence, 
and  is  capable  of  tapping  thousands  more  ;  because,  forsooth, 
the  present  members  of  the  Principality,  actuated  by  a  variety 
of  motives,  some  of  them  no  doubt  honourable,  some  of  them 
deplorable,  but  all  of  them  coloured  by  the  widely  different 
question  of  the  land,  are  in  a  desperate  hurry,  have  an  eye  to 
the  plunder  which  they  think  they  can  command  for  purely 
secular  purposes,  and  care,  in  a  matter  of  this  incalcidable 
importance,  for  the  cry  or  for  the  wants  of  months,  or,  it  may 
be,  of  years,  when  they  ought  to  look  at  decades  or  at  centuries  ? 
A  decade  is  a  very  small  period  in  the  life  of  a  Church  ;  and,  if 
we  look  forward  for  a  decade  or  two,  and  if  the  Church  in  Wales 
advances  in  all  the  attributes  of  vitalit}',  while  Nonconformity 
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declines  as  she  is  decliuiug-  now,  what  will  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  bodies  then  be?  Heaven  forfend  that 
Chnrchnien,  if  they  should  tlien  have  the  majority,  sliould  wish 
to  cripple  the  resources  and  confiscate  the  gifts  of  pious  Non- 
conformists, as  political  Nonconformists  are  endeavouring  to 
cripple  the  resources  and  confiscate  the  gifts  of  pious  Church- 
men now.  Frappcz  rife  et  frappez  fort  is  obviously  the  maxim 
for  Welsh  memberswho  look  only  to  the  hour;  and,  unfortunately, 
they  have  been  able  to  force  its  acceptance  on  a  Government 
■which  knows  that  it  is  equally  a  Government  of  the  hour. 

In  any  case,  now  that  the  attack  is  delivered,  let  us  recug- 
nize  what  it  means  and  fairl}^  meet  it ;  let  the  whole  strengtli 
of  the  English  Church  be  chivalrously  put  forward  to  defend 
what  is  the  oldest  and,  for  the  moment  only,  its  weakest  mem- 
ber— a  member  not  yet  recovered,  but  fast  recovering,  from  a 
period  of  depression.  If  stand  they  can,  let  them  stand  together  ; 
if  fall  they  must,  let  them  fall  together  and  with  dignity,  after 
having  forced  a  full  and  a  fair  hearing  of  their  common  cause. 

The  second  point  I  may  dismiss  more  brieflj'  since  you 
bave  already  allowed  me  to  express  my  opinion  upon  it.  The 
debate  which  is  going  on  at  the  moment  I  am  writing  will,  no 
doubt,  emphasize  the  short-sighted,  the  incredible  folly,  and 
<jruelty  combined,  of  trying  to  commit  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  side  wind  as  it  were,  and  in  a  debate  which,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  brought  to  an  end  in  a  single  night,  to  a  decision  on  a  matter 
of  such  vast  importance  before  the  evidence  has  been  so  much  as 
heard  or  the  criminal  even  brought  before  it.  Other  attempts 
have  been  made  in  Parliament  to  condemn  the  Welsh  Churcli 
on  its  merits,  and  they  have  all  failed.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  condemn  it  imheard,  and  if  it  succeeds 
we  know  why  it  will  succeed.  It  may  possibly  be  right,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  kill  a  Churcli  outright ;  it  cannot  be 
right  to  maim,  to  mutilate,  to  torture  it,  long  before  there  is  an}' 
attempt   to   destroy   it.      The   reason    for   this   unprecedented 
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course  is  clear.  Something  must  be  done  to  satisfy  the  Welsli 
members  and  to  redeem  the  promises  made  on  Snowdon,  under 
not  the  happiest  of  auspices  or  accompaniments.  The  Welsh 
members  know  that,  as  long  as  the  Home  E-ule  Bill  is  before 
the  House,  so  as  long  the  voting  machines  who  sit  behind 
Mr.  Griadstone,  pledged  themselves  beforehand  to  support  a 
scheme  they  knew  not  what  and  of  which,  perhaps,  they  now 
know  even  less ;  since  that  fantastic  conglomeration  of  incon- 
gruities and  impossibilities,  of  compz-omises  and  of  paper 
securities,  which  has  been  spawned  upon  them  and  is  grotesquely 
called  "  A  Bill  for  the  better  Government  of  Ireland,"  they  must 
support  anything  that  the  Government  for  the  time  being 
supports.  Further,  they  know  that  now,  and  only  now,  cau) 
they  get  the  support  of  that  compact  phalanx  of  80  Irish  mem- 
bers, who  franklj'  tell  us  that  they  consult  nothing  but  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  and  who  care  for  English  interests  only  in 
so  far  as  they  can  do  them  harm,  and  are  glad  enough  to  join 
in  pulling  down  that  English  Church  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  whole  course  of  English  history  aud  has  been  the  chief  rival 
to  their  own.  To  tear  to  pieces  the  English  Church  by  the- 
votes  of  those  who,  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  passes  in  any  shape, 
will  be  either  excluded  from  Westminster  altogether,  or  debarred 
from  voting  on  any  such  English  subject  as  the  English  Church, 
is  an  act  of  sharp  practice  and  of  treachery  which  it  is  needless- 
to  characterize. 

And,  thirdly,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  chief  actor  in  this 
unholy  combination  ?  Who  that  has  read  Mr.  Gladstone's 
earliest  contribution  to  the  great  question  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State ;  who  that  has  listened  to  any  of  his- 
burning  speeches  on  any  branch  of  the  subject,  who  that 
remembers  that  he  was  for  many  years  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  that,  only  a  few  months  ago,  in  the 
splendid  peroration  to  his  lecture  there,  he  prayed  that  Oxford 
might  ever  be  true  to  her  motto  of    Dominus  illuminatio  rtiea  ; 
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who  that  reflects  that  his  most  intimate  friends  through  life — at 
all  events,  till  a  few  years  ago — were  men  like  Cardinal  Newman 
and  Dr.  Diillinger,  like  Dr.  Pusey  and  Bishop  Wilberforce,  like 
Bishop  Hamilton  and  Bishop  Fraser,  like  Canon  Liddon  and 
1  )ean  Cliurch,  could  have  believed  that,  in  extreme  old  age, 
his  would  be  the  sacrilegious  hand  which  would  be  the  first  to 
be  lifted  against  that  English  Church  which,  as  it  was  his  first 
love,  when  it  was  still  half  asleep,  so  it  might  well  have  been 
his  latest,  now  that  it  is  instinct  with  energy  and  life  ? 

Et  tu  Brute !  is  the  exclamation  which  will  rise  to  the  lips  of 
all  his  former  friends  who  are  still  living.  Et  tu  Brute  !  is  the 
faint  echo  which — if  aught  from  this  lower  Avorld  can  ever 
reach  the  other — we  hear,  or  fancy  that  we  hear,  wafted  from 
those  shadowy  forms  who  are  gathered  on  the  further  shore. 
Et  tu  Brute  !  will  be  the  cry  of  every  attached  member  of  the 
English  Chiu'ch  throughout  the  English  Empire  to-day.  But 
that  Church  will  not,  like  Julius  Caesar,  when  he  saw  the  parri- 
cidal hand  that  was  raised  against  him,  wrap  her  mantle  round 
her  head  and  be  content  to  die  before  "  great  Pompey's  statue  " 
without  one  further  struggle  ;  nor  will  she,  like  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  when  he  found  that  his  favourite  son  was  conspiring 
with  the  sons  whom  he  loved  less  against  him,  turn  her  face  to 
the  wall  and  die  with  a  cry  of  despair  upon  her  lips.  But  slie 
will  be  nerved  to  fresh  energy.  She  will  demand  and  will 
receive — not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  the  government  of  the  day, 
but  from  the  nation  whom  she  serves  and  desires  to  serve  to  the 
end — a  fair  hearing,  and  if  die  she  must  she  will  die  with  her 
face  to  the  foe. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  in  a  magnificent  speech,  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  out  that  the  Welsh  was  indissolubly 
intertwined  with  the  English  Church,  and  supported  his 
contention  by  irrefragable  arguments,  whicli  he  is,  probably, 
combating  to-night.  Two  years  ago,  again,  he  rendered  a 
generous  tribute  to  the  self-sacrifice  and  zeal  of   the  Welsli 
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clerg}'.  -But  the  general  election  was  casting  its  shadow  before 
it  and  before  hira,  and  therefore  the  same  arguments  were 
madt'  to  point  to  a  different  conclusion.  That  he  has  been 
brought  unwillingly  to  this  pass,  and  that  he  does  not  like 
either  the  measure  or  the  Welsh  members,  who  have  so  rudely 
hustled  him  into  it,  is  probable  enough.  But  that  does  nut 
make  the  matter  better.  Nor  does  it  make  tlie  matter  better 
that  he  is  ready,  in  words,  to  do  such  full  justice  to  tlie  Church 
which  he  is  ready  by  the  votes  of  a  scratch  majority  so  soon 
to  despoil  and  destroy. 

In  many  senses  of  the  word  Mr.  Gladstone  never  can  grow 
old ;  and  everyone  is  glad  that  it  is  so ;  but  there  is  one  sense, 
and  that,  as  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us,  the  saddest  and  most 
significant  of  all,  in  which  he  has  not  for  some  years  past  been 
free  from  its  insidious  approaches.  For  when  he  contrasts,  as  he 
must  sometimes  do,  many  of  the  men  with  wliom  he  is  sitting 
and  acting  now,  with  those  with  whom  he  sat  and  acted 
formerly ;  when  he  listens  to  the  cheers  of  the  avowed  enemies 
of  England,  and  of  those  who  hate  all  religion  alike,  which 
greet  his  utterances  and  contrasts  them  with  their  former 
attitude  towards  him  and  with  the  sad  and  solemn  silence  of 
those  who  once  loved  and  trusted  him,  whom  he  once  loved  and 
trusted,  he  must  feel  that  in  that  sense  of  tlie  word  he  is — 
"  The  phantom  of  himself : 

"  He  hears  the  world  applaud  the  hollow  «host 

"  Which  blamed  the  livin}^  man." 

It  is  not  too  late  for  him  even  now  to  shake  himself,  like 
Samson  when  encompassed  by  his  foes,  and  Hinging  to  the 
winds  on  this  great  religious  question  all  lower  considerations 
of  political  expediency  to  renew  his  youth  even  in  this  sense, 
and  si^  return  to  what  everybody  knows — and  does  not 
]Mr.  Gladstone  know  it  himself — is  his  earlier  an<l  truer  and 
better  self  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.   BOSWOBTJI   8M1T11. 

The  Knoll,  HaiTow  on-the-Hill, 
Feb.  L'3rd,  1893. 
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The  TKxr  oi- 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  (WALES)  J3ILL,  OK 

SUSPENSORY  BILL  FOR  WALES. 

A  liill  to  prevent,  for  a  limited  tiaie,  the  creation  of  new 
Interests  in  Church  of  England  bishoprics,  dignities,  and 
benefices  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

(Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Asquith, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majest}',  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

liESTRICTION    ON    CREATION    OF     NkW    INTERESTS. 

1.  A  person  appointed  after  the  pausing  of  this  Act,  by 
either  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  any 
archbisliop,  bishop,  or  ecclesiastical  corporation  as  such,  to  any 
bishopric,  ecclesiastical  dignity,  or  preferment  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  or  to  any  lay  office  in  connection  therewith, 
shall  hold  the  emoluments  of  the  bishopric,  dignity,  preferment, 
or  office  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Parliament. 

2.  The  expression  "  preferment  "  has  in  this  Act  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  1840. 

Duration  of  Act  and  Short   Title. 

1 .  This  Act  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of 
^lufiiiNf,  one  tliOHsnnd  eUjhi  huudrcd  and  ninety  four,  and  if 
Parliament  is  then  sitting,  until  the  end  of  that  session  of 
Parliament. 

■3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Established  Church 
( Wales)  Act,  189-'i. 
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^n\.   GEES    SPOLIATION    SCHEME. 


MK.    THOMAS    GEE'S    SCHEME. 


1.  The  duty  of  candying  out  the  administrative  work  of 
•lisendowmeut  in  Wales  (which  sliould  be  considered  as 
including  Monmouthshire)  should  be  entrusted  to  tliree 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  should  hold  office 
for  three  years :  one  from  North  Wales,  another  from  South 
Wales — both  of  whom  should  be  conversant  with  the  Welsh 
language — and  the  third  unconnected  with  the  Principality. 
They  sliould  be  empowered  to  appoint  officers  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  who  should  also  be  conversant  with  the 
language,  and  whose  offices  should  be  in  some  central  town  or 
towns  in  the  Principality. 

2.  The  principles  according  to  which  compensation  was 
given  to  the  clergy,  &c.,  under  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869, 
should  not,  on  any  account  whatever,  be  adopted  in  this  Act. 

3.  The  rent-charges  as  already  settled  by  the  Tithe  Acts 
of  18-^0,  &c.,  should  be  considered  as  the  amounts  due  from 
each  parish  within  the  limits  of  the  thirteen  counties,  and  no 
tithes  should  be  sold. 

4.  The  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  the  Church  who  are  in 
possession  of  benefices,  &c.,  should  be  paid  according  to  the 
Government  scale  of  pensions  for  life,  whether  they  continue  to 
serve  the  parishes,  &c.,  with  which  they  are  connected  at  the 
passing  of  the  Act  or  not. 
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The  Government  allowance  is  one-sixtieth  part  of 
the  net  emoluments  received  for  every  complete  year 
the  officer  has  served.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the 
net  amount  of  tithe  is  £300,  the  clergyman  would 
receive  £5  as  pension  for  every  year  he  was  in  receipt 
of  tithe.  If  for  twenty  years,  he  would  receive  £100 
annually;  and  if  for  forty  years,  he  would  receive 
£200,  <SiC.  If  this  suggestion  should  be  carried  out,  it 
will  provide  a  part  of  the  salary  of  each  clergyman  at 
once,  and  gradually  prepare  the  disestablished  Church 
to  support  its  own  ministers. 

o.  Holders  of  cathedral  and  other  preferments  whose 
emoluments  are  from  tithes  should  receive  pensions  under  the 
same  scale,  and  according  to  the  same  conditions. 

6.  Curates  in  the  actual  service  of  incumbents  at  the 
passing  of  the  Act  should  also  receive  pensions,  calculated  upon 
the  net  annual  amounts  received  by  them. 

7.  Bishops'  palaces,  deaneries,  parsonages,  glebes,  &c., 
should  remain  in  possession  of  the  present  occupiers,  should  they 
continue  to  officiate  in  their  respective  churches.  But  if  they 
should  not  do  so,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death,  such  palaces, 
<^c.,  should  be  sold,  and  the  amounts  received  therefrom  should 
be  paid  to  the  tithe  fund  of  the  county  in  whicli  they  are 
situated. 

8.  The  tithes  should  be  collected  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  county  councils,  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  in  each 
county,  and  placed  to  a  separate  account,  which  may  be  called 
"  The  Tithe  Fund  account  for  the  County  of ." 

9.  Each  county  council  should  be  empowered  to  appoint 
a  committee  and  officers  to  superintend  the  collection  and 
application  of  the  tithes,  and  no  part  of  the  tithes  should  be 
given  to  any  religious  denomination. 

1 0.  Each  parish  council  or  vestry  should  receive  its  share 
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of  the  surplus  according  to  the  amouut  of  its  tithe,  trurn  the 
tithe  fund  annually',  which  should  be  applied  as  follows :  —To 
assist  deserving  and  promising  young  persons  to  obtain  an 
education  in  the  intermediate  schools,  which  they  would  be 
unable  to  do  without  assistance  ;  to  enable  parishioners  to  erect 
rooms  for  parochial  purposes  and  for  libraries,  &c.,  but  should 
not  be  applied  to  any  purposes  which  may  be  chargeable  to  the 
rates.  Also,  as  loans  (at,  say,  2^  per  cent,  at  most)  to  assist 
farmers,  labourers,  and  mechanics  to  erect  cottages  upon  freehold 
allotments.  Preference  should  be  given  to  labourers  who  have 
supported  the  largest  families  without  being  chargeable  to 
parishes,  and  the  amount  of  wages  received  should  also  be 
considered.  But  no  such  aid  should  be  given  to  persons  who 
would  be  able  to  erect  such  buildings  without  assistance, 
Yestries  should  be  empowered  to  act  imtil  the  Parish  Councils 
are  established. 

11.  The  loans  granted  as  above  should  bear  a  low  rate  of 
interest  (say  2^  per  cent,  at  most) — but  should  not  be  granted 
to  erect  cottages  excepting  on  freehold  land.  Loans  should  be 
repayable  by  quarterly  or  half-yearly  instalments  in  thirty 
years. 

12.  In  case  any  Parish  Council  or  A^estry  should  consider 
that  grants  should  be  made  to  assist  deserving  persons  to  erect 
cottages,  it  should  be  empowered  to  do  so — such  grants  not  to 
exceed  ten  pounds  in  each  case,  and  for  erections  on  freehold 
land  only. 

Farmers  and  labourers  have,  unquestionably,  the 
first  claim  upon  the  tithes.  Without  them  the  tithes 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  past,  and  will  be  so 
in  the  future.  The  above  proposal  will  materially 
assist  them,  and  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  agricultural  districts,  as  well  as  a  strong  encourage- 
ment to  "thrift.''      For   many  years  past   labourers 
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have  been  emigrating  to  the  towns,  and  man}'  farmers 
find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  assistance  to  cultivate 
their  land  and  harvest  their  crops.  It  is  most 
important,  therefore,  that  every  encouragement  and 
assistance  be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  possess  small 
allotments,  as  this  appears  to  be  the  only  means  of 
drawing  the  surplus  population  from  the  towns  and  of 
re-peopling  the  rural  districts. 

13.  All  private  rights  to  seats  in  churches  should  cease, 
and  the  members  should  be  allowed  to  decide  from  time  to  time 
whether  they  shall  be  free  or  rented — as  they  may  wish  thereby 
to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  and  provide  for  the  repairs 
of  the  buildings.  The  churches  should  be  allowed  to  be  used 
by  all  denominations  at  funerals,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  Church  services,  and  subject  to  proper  notice  being  given 
to  the  clergyman. 

1 4 .  All  churchyards  and  other  public  burial  grounds  should 
be  transferred  and  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  parish 
councils  or  vestries — compensation  being  given,  if  necessary  to 
the  incumbents  for  their  lives. 

15.  The  care  of  the  fabrics  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  congregations  assembling  in  the  churches.  But  should  it 
appear  to  the  parish  councils  or  vestries  that  the  congregations 
are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  keep  them  in  a  thorough  state 
of  repair,  or  that  the  churches  have  not  been  regularly  used  for 
public  worship  for  a  period  of  six  months,  the  parishioners 
should  be  empowered  to  take  possession  of  them  and  deal  with 
them  as  they  may  think  proper  under  the  circumstances — subject 
to  the  approval  of  their  respective  county  councils. 

16.  As  the  use  of  the  churches  will  be  granted  to  the  dis- 
established Church  as  a  Protestant  Church,  tho  parishionerg 
should  be  empowered  to  withhold  them,  in  case  doctrines  are 
taught  or  ceremonies  introduced  which  they  consider  incon- 
sistent with  the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church, 
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17.  If  eitlier  or  all  the  cathedrals  should  be  unused,  or  he 
allowed  to  go  out  of  repair,  they  should  be  handed  over  to  tlif 
county  coun(;ils.  The  northern  counties  should  protect  St. 
Asaph  and  Baii<^or,  and  tlie  southern  counties  Llandaff  and  St. 
David's. 

18.  Tiuy  impropriators  should  receive  pensions  for  their 
lives — or,  if  preferred  by  them,  for  a  term  of  twenty  years — 
based  upon  the  net  average  annual  amounts  received  by  them 
during  the  last  three  years,  after  all  expenses,  &c.,  are  deducted. 
They  should  then  cease. 

19.  Colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  &c.  should  continue  to 
receive  for  ten  years  amounts  equal  to  the  net  annual  value  of 
the  tithes  paid  to  them  during  the  three  years,  after  all  expenses 
are  deducted.  At  the  end  of  such  term  the  payments  should 
cease. 

20.  Holders  of  advowsons  should  not  be  compensated. 

21.  All  endowments  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Church 
which  have  been  left  to  the  bishops,  or  clergy  and  other  officers 
as  trustees  for  parishes,  should  be  transferred  to  the  parish  coun- 
cils or  vestries  and  be  entirely  under  their  control. 

22.  All  other  endowments  which  have  been  left  strictly  to 
the  Church  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
(1820)  should  be  the  property  of  the  disestablished  Church. 

23.  Churches  and  parsonages  erected  by  public  subscription 
since  1820  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  disestab- 
lished Church,  subject  to  the  re- payment  to  the  tithe  fund  of 
the  county  of  all  amounts  received  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners and  from  other  public  sources,  towards  the  same. 

24.  All  plate,  furniture  and  other  movable  chattels  belong- 
ing to  any  church  or  chapel-of-ease  should  be  the  property  of 
the  disestablished  Church. 

25.  All  documents,  deeds,  records,  Sec,  belonging  to  any 
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church,  or  in  the  keeping  of  any  incumbent  or  of  any  other 
officer  of  any  church,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  county 
council  of  the  county  in  which  such  parish  church  is  situated. 

26.  In  all  public  establishments  such  as  lunatic  asylums, 
workhouses,  &c.,  the  power  of  appointing  the  clergy  only  as 
chaplains  should  cease,  and  religious  equality  should  be  the 
ruling  principle  in  all. 

27.  Should  any  person  be  aggrieved  by  the  value  set  upon 
any  interest  in  respect  of  which  a  pension  or  other  payment  is 
awarded  to  him,  he  should  be  empowered  to  refer  such  question 
to  the  county-court  in  which  the  claim  arises,  or  to  arbitration. 
The  same  privilege  should  also  be  enjoyed  by  all  other  persons 
affected  by  the  Act,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  or  arbitrators 
should  be  final  in  each  case. 

28.  No  Church  body  should  be  incorporated  under  the 
Act.  Neither  should  any  position  whatever  be  given  to  the 
disestablished  Church,  which  will  be  inconsistent  with  a  state 
of  perfect  religious  equality.  The  disestablished  Church  should 
be  allowed  to  control  its  own  affairs  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Nonconforming  bodies. 

29.  All  parochial  and  other  accounts  should  be  prepared 
in  such  forms  as  the  Treasury  may  direct,  and  be  either 
audited  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Treasury  or  transmitted 
to  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-general,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Act,  1866. 


Mr.  Gee's  scheme  is  printed  in  full,  not  because  that  gen- 
tleman has  any  power  or  authority  to  insist  upon  it  being 
carried  out,  but  as  an  example  of  what  will  assuredly  overtake 
th(!  Church,  unless  the  most  strenuous  opposition  is  made  to 
disestablishment  and  its  inevitable  result,  disendowment.  Mr. 
Gee's  proposals  are  moderate,  wlien  compared  with  those  of  the 
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more  advanced  abolitionibtfc. ;  but  they  constitute,  notwith- 
standing, a  clear  case  of  injustice,  as  clear,  in  fact,  as  any  red- 
handed  robbery  that  was  ever  perpetrated  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament, An  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  most  things,  but  there 
is  one  thing  it  cannot  do.  It  cannot  make  that  honest  which  is 
void  of  integrity  in  its  inception.  Its  hall-mark,  stamped  on 
brass,  is  worthless,  thoiigli  the  metal  be  styled  gold  by  the 
enthusiasts  who  wear  it. 


10!i 


IMPORTANT    MANIFESTO    AGAINST    THE 
WELSH    SUSPENSORY    BILL. 


The  following  circular  has  been  issued  "to  all  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  other  lovers  of  Justice  among  our 
Countrymen  " :  — 

L  "'A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  prevent,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  acquisition  of  vested  interests,  under  new 
appointments  to  Church  dignities  and  benefices  in  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire. 

2.  "  The  attempt,  therefore,  is  about  to  be  made  to 
commit  Parliament  to  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  that  part  of  the  Church  of  England  of  which  the  Bishops' 
sees  are  situate  (wholly  or  partially)  within  the  limits  of  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  without  previously  formulating  any  plan 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  done ;  and  in  the  meantime 
to  place  in  a  position  of  disadvantage  those  who  may  hereafter 
be  appointed  to  spiritual  offices  in  Wales  or  Monmouthshire. 

3.  ''  If  a  plan  for  the  disestabishment.and  disendowment 
of  the  Church,  within  the  dioceses  and  parts  of  dioceses  in 
question,  had  been  proposed  to  Parliament,  Churchmen 
generally  might  have  understood  that  its  adoption  was  meant 
to  be  followed,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  by  a  measure  of  the 
same  nature  for  the  whole  Church  of  England.  To  most  of 
them  it  would  doubtless  have  seemed  the  course  of  wisdom,  as 
well  as  duty,  to  defend  their  brethren  who  were  first  attacked  ; 
and    they    might    justly    have    complained    of   a   method    of 
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oo-operation  with  the  advocates  of  disestablisment,  b\-  which 
a  national  question  of  such  vital  importance  was  prejudged 
under  the  colour  of  local  legislation,  without  first  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  the  people  of  England,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  the  larger  and  more  general  issue.  But  it  would  have 
been  known  what  the  plan  was ;  the  decision  of  Parliament 
would  have  been  taken  upon  it,  with  tliat  indispensable 
knowledge. 

4.     "  Hitherto,  there  has  been  no  precedent  in  this  country 
for  legislation  of  that  kind,  except  as  to  the  Irish  Church.     If 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Church  were  similar,  it  would  be  of  extreme 
importance   to    know   how   far,    and    in   what    respects,   that 
precedent  was  intended  to  be  followed.     The  Irish  Church  Act 
contained   provisions   contemplating   the   continuance   of   that 
Church    for   ecclesiastical   and    spiritual    purposes,    upon    the 
footing   of   voluntary   compact,  and   tending   to   prevent   any 
breach  of  its  continuity  for  those  purposes,  and  to  mitigate  to 
its  members,  in  various  important  respects,  the  injurious  effects 
of     disendowment.       Those     who     represent     the     organized 
movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Churches  of  Great 
Britain — not     in     Wales     and     Monmouthshire     alone,     but 
every  where- -have    declared,    with    no   uncertain    sound,    that 
they  are  not  willing  to  extend  to  the  Church  of  England,  in 
the    event    of    its    disestabKshment,    the    benefit    of    similar 
provisions.     And  not  only  so ;  they  have  formulated  a  scheme 
of  a   very   different    nature,    concerning    which    the    present 
Prime  Minister  publicly  declared,  not  many  years  ago,  that  it 
could   never   be   entertained.      That   a   measure,  designed   to 
commit  Parliament  to  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Church  of  England,  within  the  limits  of  "Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  should,  under  these  circumtances,  be  proposed 
by  an   Administration   of   which   that   Minister  is   the  head, 
without  laying  down  any  lines  on  which  it  is  to  be  done,  would 
have  seemed  incredible  if  it  had  not  happened.     The  case  is  not 
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that  of  an  abstract  resolution  proposed  by  persons  not  under 
the  responsibility  of  Government ;  this  course  of  action  is 
deliberately  taken  by  those  who  were  able  to  give  practical 
and  definite  form  to  this,  as  to  other,  legislative  measures ;  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  know  themselves,  and  to  inform  Parliament 
and  the  public  what  shape  a  measure  of  disestablishment  for 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  was  intended  to  take,  before 
disturbing,  by  this  or  any  other  species  of  suspensory 
legislation,  the  work  or  organization  of  the  Church  in  those 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

5.  "  This  would  be  true  if  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  had  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish 
Church  before  disestablishment.  But  it  is  not  similar.  In  the 
Irish  case  Parliament  dealt  with  an  entire  Church,  the  consti- 
tution and  organization  of  which  was  distinct  from  the  Church 
(if  England ;  nothwithstanding  the  nominal  and  titulai-  union  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  No  Irish  diocese  was  subject  to  an  English 
ecclesiastical  authority,  or  represented  in  any  English  convo- 
cation or  synod.  But  the  dioceses  established  (wholly  or  in 
part)  within  the  limits  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  are  integral 
parts  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  represented 
by  their  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries  and  elected  clergy  in  the 
convocations  of  that  Province.  The  appointments  to  all 
bishoprics  and  benefices  within  them  are  governed  by  the  general 
ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  is  also  their 
doctrine  and  ritual.  All  discipline  within  them  depends  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  which  the  Provincial  Courts  (subject  to  the  ultimate 
appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council)  are  those  of  principal  impor- 
tance. Disestablishment  could  not  be  effected  without  so  far 
following  the  precedent  of  the  Irish  Chui'ch  Act  as  to  fix  a  day 
after  which  '  all  jurisdiction,  whether  contentious  or  otherwise 


of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  persons  having  any  jurisdi<- 
f  ion  whatsoever  exercisable  in  any  cause,  suit,  or  matter,  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  or  arising  out  of 
the  eccle;ia8tical  law,  shall  cease,'  and  after  which  the 
ecclesiastical  law  "  shall  cease  to  exist  as  law/  By  such  an 
•'uactment  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  continuity 
of  the  dioceses  of  Llandaff,  St.  David's,  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor 
would  he  destroyed  ;  they  would  be  organically  cut  off  by  Act 
of  Pai'liament,  for  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  purposes,  from 
the  Province  of  Cajiterbury  and  the  (still  Established)  Chur<-h 
of  England,  which  would  itself  be  mutilated  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. If  this  were  done,  without  more,  the  result  would  be 
ecclesiastical  anarchy  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  those  dioceses, 
and  in  some  Welsh  parishes  now  comprehended  in  other 
English  dioceses.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  provision,  indis- 
pensable to  the  operation  of  disestablishment,  were  accompanied 
by  others  intended  to  obviate  that  consequence — such  as  those 
which  in  the  Irish  (church  Act  immediately  preceded  it  —enabling 
the  Bishops,  clergy  and  laity  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  to 
meet  in  General  Synod  or  Convocation,  and  '  frame  constitutions 
and  regulations  for  the  general  management  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  and  its  affairs,'  &c.,  and  giving  validity  in 
the  meantime  (till  any  change  should  be  so  made)  to  the  present 
ecclesiastical  law,  as  *  binding  on  the  members  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Church,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  members 
had  mutually  contracted  and  agreed  to  abide  by  and  observe 
the  same,'  this  would  be,  in  effect,  to  authorise,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, the  transformation  of  those  dioceses  and  parishes  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  a  new  Church,  with  an  independent 
autonomy  and  legislative  powers  of  its  own,  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Province  of  (Canterbury  and  the  Church  of  England. 
And  the  conditions  of  establishment  still  attaching  to  the  Church 
of  England  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  previous  fitatun 
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quo  being   maintained,  even  for  a  time,  upon  the  footing  of 
voluntary  compact. 

6.  *'  The  case,  therefore,  of  such  a  disestablishment,  not 
of  a  whole  Church  with  a  complete  organization  of  its  own,  but 
of  some  of  the  present  constituent  and  component  parts  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  one  absolutely  new  ;  to  which  neither  the 
precedent  of  the  Irish  Church  nor  any  other  is  applicable.  It 
is  an  operation  which  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  violent 
interference,  not  merely  with  the  temporalities  and  temporal 
incidents,  but  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  England,  both  in  and  beyond  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire.  To  propose  a  Suspensory  Bill,  in  such  a  case, 
without  giving  practical  shape  to  the  measure,  on  the  acceptance 
of  which  by  Parliament,  the  only  justification  for  any  legislative 
interference  with  the  ordinary  operation  of  Church  appointments 
must  depend,  is  a  course  which  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
reconcile  with  a  serious  regard  for  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  questions  involved. 

7.  "  It  is  hoped  that  not  only  all  Churchmen,  but  all 
others  who  are  not  willing  to  postpone  considerations  of  reason 
and  justice  to  objects  of  party  convenience,  will  concur  in 
resisting  this  Bill  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  other  Bill, 
for  Scotland  (to  which  some  of  the  considerations  above  set 
forth  do  not  apply,  while  other  considerations  of  great  weight 
which  do  apply  to  it  are  not  in  the  same  way  applicable 
to  Wales  and  Monmouthshire j,  will  doubtless  be  met  in  a 
proper  manner  by  those  best  qualified  to  deal  with  it. 
"  WESTMLNSTER.  ASHC0MI3E. 

MOUNT-EDGCUMBE.  JOHN    R.   MOWBRAY. 

POWIS.  JOHN    E.   GORST. 

NELSON.  W.   WILLIAMS   WYNN. 

CAWDOR.  R.   H.   PAGET. 

SELBORNE.  JOHN    G.   TALBOT. 

CRANBROOK.  HENRY   H.   GIBBS. 

CRANBORNE.  R.    C.   JEBB. 

WOLMER.  G.   A.    SPOTTISWOODE." 

NORTON. 


THI''.  ATTACK  ON  TFFI-;  CHURCH  IN 
WALl'lS. 


IN  tlie  fiice  of  the  threatened  attack  upon  the  "vested  interests  of  tlie 
Eeclesiasticul  K.stablishinciits  in  Scotland  and  Wales,"  shadowed  forth 
ill  the  Queen's  Siieech,  it  is  of  i)aramount  importance  to  press  forward  with 
renewed  vij;our  our  Church  Defence  Leaflet  Campaign,  which  has  done  so 
nmch  in  the  past  to  stem  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  hostile  opinion,  both  civil 
and  religious,  which  has  been  created  at  great  cost  by  the  Liberationists.  We 
live  in  times  when  no  Institution  in  the  country,  from  the  liiglu'st  to  the 
h)west,  can  treat  the  feeblest  of  its  enemies  witli  tiie  silent  contempt  they 
deserve.  Accusations  must  be  answered,  falsehoods  must  be  exposed,  and 
ignorance  must  be  gibbetted.  To  a  very  gieat  cxli-nt  this  has  already  been 
(ioiuN  under  the  auspi.vs  <,f  thr  ANTI-LI  BERATION  SOCIETYS  HIS- 
TORICAL CHURCH  DEFENCE  LEAFLET  CAMPAIGN.  lUt  tlie 
evidence  must  be  repeated  and  re-published  over  and  over  again  till  it  is 
known  by  heart  in  every  viUage  in  the  Kingdom.  Knowledge,  full  know- 
ledge, and  that  as  wid.>ly  spread  as  possible,  is  all  that  is  required  to  defeat 
the  Party  of  Disestablishment. 

The  Administrative  Coraiiiittec  of  the  AxTi-LinEiiATiON  Socikty  earnestly 
ask  for  the  heljJ  of  Churelimen  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  jjeople  at  the 
present  crisis.  At  least  £2,000  will  be  needed  to  carry  on  and  extend  the 
operations  of  the  Society.  Having  regard  to  the  vast  interests  involved,  the 
Committee  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  liberility  of  Church  People. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  crossed  "London  and  Midland  Bank" 
should  be  made  payable  to  H.  W.  L.  GRANT,  Esq.,   Hon.  Sec. 
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